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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



U. S. Department of Labor, 

Children's Bureau, 
Washington^ October 27, 1921, 

Sir: There is transmitted herewith a report on Child Labor anc 

the Work of Mothers in Oyster and Shrimp Canning Communities oi 

the Gulf Coast, prepared in the industrial division of the bureau b^ 

Viola I. Paradise. In addition to the problems resulting from th 

employment of young children and of the mothers of infants am 

young children, the report shows the special difficulties of providin 

for the education and protection of the children of migratory f amilie 

that are recruited in cities for seasonal work in connection with th 

canneries. As migratory family labor is relied upon for true 

farming, fruit picking, and sugar beet raising in other parts of th 

country, the report has more than local importance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grace Abbott, Chief. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 

Secretary of Labor. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE WORK OF MOTHERS IN OYSTER AND SHRIMP 

CANNING COMMUNITIES ON THE GULF COAST. 



SUMMARY. 



A study of the conditions of child labor and the work of the mothers 
in the oyster and shrimp canneries was made by the Children's 
Bureau in 1919. In scope it was limited to the canneries in nine 
conMnunities in the Gulf coast region in three States — ^Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida. The study covered 544 working children 
under 16 years of age, including 2 under 6; 332 between 6 and 14 
years of age; and 210, 14 or 15 years old. The work consisted, in 
the main, of shucking oysters and peeling or picking shrimp. Not 
only was the work of the children in the canneries studied in detail, 
but also the conditions in the families where the children or the 
mother worked. In all, 423 families, with 1,350 children imder 16 
years of age, were mcluded in the study. 

The work of the children in the oyster and shrimp canneries was 
subject to all the irregularities of the canning industry. The great 
majority, 64 per cent, worked regularly; that is, whenever the fac- 
tory was open. Some of the children worked only occasionally and 
others worked only before and after school and on Saturdays. The 
hours of most of the canneries were such that even the children 
employed "only before and after school" often worked a considerable 
time. Since the work depended on the catch, it was very irregular, 
beginning any tune between 3 and 7 o'clock m the morning, and 
lasting a few hours, a whole day, or occasionally on into the evening. 

Illiteracy among these working children was widespread. Of the 
children from 10 to 15 years of age, 25 per cent were illiterate; for 
the same age group for the United States as a whole, 4 per cent were 
illiterate.* 

A large proportion of the children did not attend school. Of 649 
children from 7 to 13 years of age, 266 — or 41 per cent — did not 
attend school; and of those who did attend, more than half also 
worked in the canneries; in consequence, many went irregularly. 
One hundred and six children from 6 to 15 had never been to school. 

Most of the cannery work is wet and dirty and is done in cold, 

damp, drafty sheds, the oyster shuckers or shrimp pickers standing 

— ^ — ^ — . — — - t 

1 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910 ; vol. 1. table 27, p. 1219. 
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6 CHILD LABOB AND THE WOBK OF MOTHEBS IN 

among the empty oyster shells or shrimp hulls. Besides the discom- 
forts of standing at their work and the exposure to cold and damp- 
ness, the workers are subjected to certain hazards in the processes 
themselves. ITie oyster shells are sharp and the shuckers must use 
a knife, so cuts are frequent. An acid in the head of the shrimp — 
according to the statements of employers as well as of employees — 
eats into the hands, making the flesh raw and sore. Many workers 
can work on shrimp only two days at a time and must then take a 
few daysoflf to let their hands heal. A shrimp ''thorn," which, pro- 
trudes from the head of the shrimp, may run into the hand and break 
off. This sometimes results in a serious infection. M(»:e than three- 
fifths of the families reported some injury, including cuts, bums, 
infections, soreness, and rawness, caused by the acid in the shrimp, 
and occasionally serious accidents. 

Poverty was frequently reported as the reason for keeping children 
out of school and sending them to work. One hundred and five, or 
about one-fourth, of the mothers included in the study were widowed 
or had been deserted by their husbands. Since the States included 
in the study provided no widows' pensions or other ways of meeting 
the poverty caused by widowhood, child labor seemed a necessity to 
some mothers, as well as to some employers.^ In other families the 
wages received by both mothers and fathers were so low that child 
labor was resorted to. 

The fathers usually worked on oyster or shrimp boats or around 
the canneries and wharves. Their earnings depended on the catch, 
which in turn depended on the weather. Although the earnings 
during the season studied by the Children's Bureau were said by 
employers and workers to be higher than ever before, it was found 
that 20 per cent of the fathers for whom reports were secured earned 
on the average less than $12 a week, 33 per cent less than $15 a 
week, and 65 per cent less than $20 a week. Only about one-fifth 
of the fathers earned, on an average, $25 or more a week. For some 
weeks their earnings would be higher than this average; for others, 
much lower. In answer to an inquiry as to the highest amount ever 
earned in a single week it was learned that about one-fifth of the 
fathers for whom reports were secured had never made as much as 
$15, that nearly one-half had never earned as much as $20, and that 
only one-third had reached $25 or more during their best week. 

The mothers and the children were paid according to the number 
of pounds of oysters shucked or shrimp picked, the rate varying from 
IJ cents to 5 cents a pound in tlie case of oysters and from 1 cent to 
3 cents in the case of shrimp. The earmngs of nearly half the mothers 
averaged less than $5 a week, about one-third between $5 and $7.50, 
and only about one-fifth earned $7.50 or more. One explanation of 

* Florida enacted a mothers' pension law in 1919. 
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•-' low wages was the irregularity of the work. The mothers' 

depended upon the amount of fish brought into the cannery, 

tliere were frequent short periods of imemployment. Nearly 

Jaird of the mothers had never been able to earn as much as $5 

leir most profitable week, and only about 2 in 10 had been able 

^ lake $10 or over, and only about one-fifteenth had ever been able 

•lake $12.50 or more.^ 

-:-tie childreix's earnings were, of course, lower. The earnings ol 

: -tliirds of the children for whom reports of earnings were secured 

; raged less than $5 a week, and more than one-fourth earned less 

t a $2 a week. There were a few exceptional cases of compara- 

„3ly high earnings. All but two of the children earning as much 

i $4 a week were regular Workers, and all but 49 were 14 years of 

5 or over. 

? in answer to an inquiry concerning the highest sums ever earned 

: children, it was foxmd that 19 had earned less than 50 cents in 

eir best week; that 47 had earned less than $1; and that 79 had 

med less than $2. Although the lowest earnings were more 

inmon among the part-time and occasional workers than among 

lOse working regularly, some of the latter also had earned very 

nail sums even in their most profitable weeks. Thus, 4 regular 

orkers — 2 of whom were 14 years old — reported less than 50 

ents in their best week; and 77 children who worked regularly, or 

lore than one-fourth of the regular workers for whom maximum 

arnings were reported, had earned less than $4 in their best week. 

A particular feature of the canning industry in the communities 

-itudied is the importation of workers from other places. Usually 

large numbers of foreign workers — most of them Polish — are brought 

down from Baltimore at the beginning of the canning season and 

are sent back at the end of the season. 

This practice developed with the transfer of the center of the 
canning industry from Baltimore to the Gulf in 1905. Usually 
''family help" was selected; *'that is, the employer hired heads of 
iamihes with the understanding that wives and children were to 
be brought also." * 

The employers housed these imported workers in so-called camps, 
which usually consist of several long, low, barrackslike frame build- 
ings, often flimsy in construction, and offering a minimum of privacy, 
sanitation, and protection against the weather. The imported 
f amiUes receive free rent, free fuel, and their return fare at the end 
of the season. Most of the employers reimbursed themselves by 

'According to the Report on the Condition of Women and Child Wage Earners (Vol. XVIII, p. 55) 
these wages were higher than in the oyster-packing establishments of that region in 1909. At that time, 
of 188 women, more than four-fifths of whom were 18 or over, only 1 earned as much as 16 during the given 
week and 87 made less than $4. 

* Report on Conditions of Women and Child Wage Earners, Vol. XVIII, p. 47. 
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LOCAtlON, fl<;OPK, AND METHOD OP STUDY. 

In the .pring rrf 1910 ♦»•« (1.il<li'«"'« H«reau made an inquiry into 
the extent end chamcter of the w.»rk of mothers and chJdren m 
oy«t*r and shrimp cantierles, «nd mtoUio conditions under which 
Seee mothers ami children lived. The study covered nine com- 
mZiTon the Gulf coast in wWoh oyster and s^p canning had 
been a factor from August 1. 1918, to May 1 1919, s« m Miss«- 
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tan Springs; two in Louisiana * — Ostrica, Canovia; and one in 

rida. Apalachicola. 

^Ttie trwo Louisiana towns were not on the Gulf coast, being situated 
file ^Mississippi River, one 38 miles and the other 94 miles above 
mouth. Because lliey are in the Gulf coast section they have 
311 included in this study. 

[nformation was secured chiefly through interviews with em- 
>yers and employees; Federal, State, and local officials; physicians, 
d other interested persons competent to contribute information. 
^ents of the Children's Bureau made a house-to-house canvass in 
.nnery neighborhoods and in other parts of the communities where 
innery workers lived, and an interview was secured in every home 
kere mothers reported that any children under 16 were employed 
I canneries, or where mothers with children under 6 years were 
nemselves employed. 

All employers operating their plants at the time of the study were 
Qterviewed. These numbered 22. 

Because it has been a custom for employers to import families from 
Baltunore for the oyster and shrimp season, the study included also 
EL short preliminary inquiry into the methods of recruiting such labor 
in Baltimore. 

The period for which information was secured fell between the 
time the first Federal child-labor law was declared unconstitutional 
and the operation of the Federal child labor tax law. 

The conumuiities. 

The communities studied ranged in size from small isolated settle- 
ments consisting of a single cannery, a store, and the so-called 
camps or rude barracks erected for the workers — commimities 
which practically go out of existence during the slack seasons — to 
towns of considerable size. Biloxi had a population varying with 
the tourists and the imported cannery workers from 9,000 to 12,000'. 
Gulfport, the second largest town, had a population of about 7,000. 

These larger communities showed very little consciousness of the 
problems which the cannery population made. A small religious 
settlement house in Biloxi reached a number of the cannery families 
and afforded a yard in which some playground apparatus provided a 
limited number of children with a place to play. Nowhere had the 
commmiity provided any public recreation. 

The canneries were usually located in isolated places. The village 
of Lake Shore, for example, consists of a railroad station and a 
grocery store. A mile back from the station, in the country, is the 

* The season studied was an abnonnal one, dae to the war» and in some commiinities canneries made 
no attempt to operate. New Orleans was not included in the bureau inquiry because at the time of the 
study the amount of oyster and shrimp canning in that dty was negligible. One or two very small com- 
munities may have been missed if their cannery work had dosed before the beginning of the study. 
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OYSTEB AND SHBIMP CANNINCF COMMUNITIES. 11 

The sluimp season varies. Formeriy there were two definite sea- 

116 y one in the fall and one in the spring; but since the introduction 

the trawl system of shrimp fishing shrimp can be caught the 

-Bar round. However, most of the shrimp fishing is done between 

ugust 1 and November 1, although some canners put up shrimp 

iter this date and a few operate in February and March.^ 

More than half the plants close for the entire summer. Others 

eep open all or .part of the time, canning a few shrimp, figs, and 

omatoes and other vegetables. Two plants manufactured ice, one 

s a principal and the other as a secondary product. But even when 

dants operate during the summer for the canning of vegetables or 

ruit they use at that time but a small local labor force. 

EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF CHILD LABOR. 

-Extent of chOd labor. 

In the families visited, 544 children under 16 years of age were 

employed in the canneries. Of these, 334 were imder 14 years of 

_. age, 1 being 4 years and another 5 years of age. Fourteen children 

not included in the above numbers were employed, but not in the 

canneries, and therefore are not discussed here. 

Parents were often afraid to admit that their children worked. One 

family had heard rumors that the wages of all working children imder 

14 were to be taken from them, and that they would not be allowed 

to work. In another locality an impression was ciurent that parents 

would be fined if they allowed children to work; and, as the agents 

were sometimes taken for inspectors, this influenced the p^ents to 

f deny or minimize the work of their children. Some concrete examples 

will illustrate. One won^an said: ''I never let my children work. 

\ You can if you want to, but there's a $25 fine if you're caught, and 

you'd be paying more than they can make. Lots of children do 

work, and when the inspector comes they run and hide. They're 

on to him, and run whenever they see a stranger. They can get away 

^ into places where you'd never think of looking." Still another 

mother said: ''I hope soon to get working papers for Jane [aged 12] 

' and John [aged 10]. They are working now, but if the inspector 

catches you, you get fined $50. The kids watch for him, and they 

holler if they see him coming and hide till he gets out. If my man 

was alive, I could send my children to school." 

' Another woman, not recognizing a Children's Bureau representa- 

'' tive as such when she met her casually, boasted that the ^'baby" — a 

? boy of 7 — could ''make more money than any of them picking 

^ shrimp; he can make $1.50 a day." She later maintained to the 

* Employers' explanations of the foilnre to use the whole year were the limited market for shrimp, 
that icing made the process too expensive in the spring and sommer, and that it was better not to ron 
s>'. two operations— oyster and shrimp packing— at the same time. 
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agent who called to interview her that none of her children worked. 
A little girl of 7 told the Cftiildren's Bureau agent that she had 
shucked oysters and picked shrimp, described how she had cut her- 
self between the thumb and forefinger shucking oysters, and said 
that one week she had mad6 $5, with which she bought savings 
stamps. When the agent called at her home, the mother insisted 
emphatically that this child had never worked. 

In another instance, a boy of 8 admitted that he sometimes worked, 
when the agent commented on the oyster-shell cuts on his hands. 
His mother had said that he did not work. This mother, however, 
quite approved of child labor. "You notice," she said, ''that most 
of the people who come here have big famihes. Husband works, 
mother works, and children work. See, it's good for them." 
* Sometimes the mother would state that a child worked, but the 
child would be afraid and would deny that he worked. 

The desire to conceal the work of children was much stronger in 
some towns than in others. But in most of the communities studied, 
child labor was taken for granted. In Biloxi, the largest community, 
and the one in which the largest number of children worked, the 
greatest diffidence and suspicion were found. Even here, however, 
the great majority of mothers visited considered child labor as a 
matter of course, and it was not imcommon for them to boast of the 
skill of very small children in shucking oysters and picking snrimp. 
To some of the children, life without work in the canneries was be- 
yond their horizons. ''Don't you ever shuck?" a 12-year-old girl 
asked a Children's Bureau agent. 

Occupations of children. 

The basis of selection for the study was, it will be remembered, to 
include only those families in which a child under 16, or a mother 
with children under 6, worked in a cannery. It was therefore not 
surprising to find that of the 544 working children, nearly all had 
worked at oyster shucking or shrimp peeling, or at both of these 
occupations. Thirty children had not worked on sea food, but had 
peeled potatoes in canneries which put up sweet potatoes between 
seasons. Ten children had worked at packing, and 29 had been 
engaged in other cannery occupations, such as weighing, labeling, 
and '^passing potatoes." Only 14 children had worked in industries 
other than canning. 

To make clear the work which the children actually perform and 
their relation to the rest of the industry, a brief description of the 
chief processes involved in oyster and shrimp canning is presented. 

Oyster canning. — ^The cannery is usually a more or less open shed 
built near the shore end of a long pier which extends out into the 
water. The schooners dock at the end of this pier, and a mechanical 



lADING OYSTERS FROM BOAT TO CAR. 



WORKEHS WITH THEIR CUPS ATTACHED TO THE SIDE OF THE CAR. 



PILES OF SHELLS WHICH MAKE STANDING MORE UNCOMFORTABLE. 
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shovel on a crane hoists the oysters from the schooners into cars 
which stand on tracks on the pier. When the cars are full, they are 
pushed along the tracks into*the steam hox, which is usually located 
near the entrance to the shed — sometimes just inside, sometimes just 
outside. The cars, loaded with oysters, remain in the steam box a 
few minutes, where the steam partly cooks the oysters and partly 
opens the shells. From the steam box the cars run on tracks into 
the shed. Here the shuckers take their places at the sides of the 
cars and attach containers, which they c^Jl their jcups, to the sides 
of the car. (See illustration on opposite page.) The shucker takes 
from the car a cluster of oysters, breaks the cluster apart, with a 
knife opens the shell of each oyster, which the steaming process has 
partly opened, and removes the oyster meat, cutting it out so that 
the eye is left in the shell. The empty shells drop to the floor. No 
seats are provided for the workers. The women and children stand 
at these car4, swaying back and forth as they work, and bending 
over farther and farther to reach the oysters as they empty the cars. 
As the shells accumulate on the floor standing becomes more and 
more uncomfortable and bending to get the oysters more arduous. 

From time to time as the cups are filled the shuckers take them 
to the weighing window, where the oyster meat is weighed, and they 
are paid according to the number of poimds in the cups. 

After the oysters are weighed they are dumped successively into 
two large colanders, where they are later thoroughly washed in run- 
ning water. They stand awhile to drain and then are taken to the 
packers. 

The packing is usually done by women or older girls at a long table 
at which the workers stand, usually on a narrow platform of boards 
raised from the wet floor. On the table before the packer is a scale 
weighted on one side with a can filled with oyster irfeat. The packer 
places an empty can on the other side of the scale, picks up some 
oyster meat with her hand and drops it into the can until the scale 
balances. She then places the can on a belt, which carries it through 
the ''briner,*' a mechanical device which pours a certain amount of 
brine into each can. The belt then carries the can on into a machine 
which covers and seals it. 

After the cans are sealed, they are placed in a large wire basket, 
usually called the ''process basket." This basket, when filled, is 
lifted into a huge kettle of boihng water, and, after the oysters in 
the sealed cans have been boiled the required time, is lifted out. 
The cans are then cooled, dried, labeled, packed in wooden boxes, 
and shipped. 

Shrimp canning, — The processes in shrimp canning are very simple 
and the oyster cannery is easily adapted to them. The shrimp 
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come from the boats to the factory packed in ice, except when they 
are caught on boats which go out fishing for a single day, in which 
case the shrimp are iced as soon as. they reach the cannery. The 
icing is necessary, not only to preserve the fish, but also to facili- 
tate the picking or peeling; the ice causes the shrimp meat to con- 
tract, and makes the shell brittle. The shrimp, mixed with small 
pieces of ice, are spread on wire mesh trays — sometimes on tables 
with mesh taps, often on trays placed on top of empty oyster cars. 
Women and children pick up the shrimp, break off the head with 
one hand, and squeeze the flesh from the shell with the other. This 
process is called picking in some communities and peeling in others. 
As in the case of oysters, when the shrimp cup is full, the worker 
takes it to be weighed. The peeled shrimp are then washed, boiled, 
cooled, and cleaned; that is, picked over, to remove any bits of shell 
or any '^whiskers" which may have adhered. Then they are packed 
in cans, and the cans are sealed and processed, much as the canned 
oysters are processed. The occupations in which children axe 
chiefly used are the picking or peeling and the cleaning. Older girls 
and women usually do the packing. 

Regularity of children's employment. 

Some employers stated that they did not allow children to work in 
their factories, but that notwithstanding their efforts children 
would get in. '^A few will get in in spite of the foreman, who can 
not keep watch on them all. They will come in, open an oyster or 
two, and then rim out.'' But in general the work of the children 
was not occasional or in the nature of play. The interviews with 
the families showed that of the 544 working children only 107, 
or about 1 in 5, worked occasionally; 89 worked regularly before 
and after school, or on Saturdays, or both; 348, or 64 per cent, worked 
regularly — that is, whenever the factory was operating. Of the 2 
children under 6, the 5-year-old worked regularly and the 4-year-old 
occasionally. 

It should be remembered that the same suspicion which made 
some mothers deny that their children worked would tend to make 
others minimize the amoimt of work the children did. It is quite 
probable that some of the children whose mothers said they were 
employed only occasionally foimd the occasions fairly frequent. 
A 4-year-old girl, who '* sometimes plays aroimd at*home and some- 
times goes to work with her mother and shucks a little and makes 
5 cents for candy,'' probably does not work as much as a 10-year-old 
girl whose mother says she does not allow her to work but that the 
girl sometimes goes in with friends and works for one or two hours 
'*on the sly." It was impossible to tell from many mothers' state- 
ments how '^occasional" the work of the children really is. One 
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boy, for example, whose father was ''boss" of the packmg room, 
"works whenever his pa feels like putting him on. He works only 
to keep his school money up; he is always needing pencils and 
tablets." The mother stated further that he worked so seldom that 
she ''never paid any attention to his earnings." In another instance^ 
a mother considered the work of her 7-year-old boy of no conse- 
quence, though the child worked "every Saturday and some Fridays. 
He makes little nickels and dimes, and starts to the door with his 
money as soon as he gets it." As a matter of fact, this child 
reached the factory at half past 5 in the morning in order to get a 
place at the table and be ready when the work began at 6 o'clock. 
In one family three children — aged 6, 10, and 12 years — ^brought 
their mother's breakfast to the cannery to her, and sometimes 
stayed a while to work — "a half hour or so" — before going to school. 

Sometimes, it is true, even the children who worked r^ularly had 
to wait around for work, and played in and around the cannery 
while they were waiting. Thus, one 11-year-old boy said that he 
worked intermittently from 6 in the morning to 4 in the afternoon 
when sweet potatoes were being canned. There was not a steady 
supply of potatoes and it was necessary frequently to wait imtil the 
potatoes were ready to be peeled. " At such times," he said, " I'd go 
out to play with the other kids, and the grown people would go 
fishing. I tried shucking one day, but I didn't Uke it. You work 
bare-handed when you peel potatoes. You dip them in cold water 
and the skin comes oflf easily, and you don't often have to use a knife. 
We throw the peels on the floor, and we slide up and down on them. 
They're slippery and awful sloppy." A little potato peeler of 8 
"would bring home 5, 10, or 15 cents. He eats more taters than 
anything else. He was chased out several times." 

Other typical instances are two girls of 14 and 15, who worked 
r^ularly, and a little boy of 12 worked from 5 to 8 each morning, 
before going to school, and all day on Saturday. These children had 
nothing to eat before beginning work; but about half past 7 a little 
sister, 8 years old, brought their breakfast to them at the factory. 
A 10-year-old child in another family was in the third grade; he 
worked about two hours before school, an hour or so after school, 
and from about 6.30 a. m. to 3.30 p. m. on Saturdays. In another 
family, two girls of 11 and 12 brought their mother's breakfast to her 
every morning and stayed a while to shuck oysters before school, 
earning about 20 cents a day. 

Even the part-time work, however, was real labor and not play, 
involving as it did the standing and bending postures, the monotony, 
wetness, and dirtiness of the task, the stench of the shrimp,® and the 
frequent early hours. 

•Bee discussion of work place, p. 33. 
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L^ality of chOd labor. 

At the time the Children's Bureau study was made, the first 
Federal child labor law had been declared unconstitutional and the 
new law providing for a tax on estabUshments employing child labor 
had not yet come into force. The children were left, therefore, to 
such protection as the laws of their respective States and the enforce- 
ment of these laws provided.^® Mississippi permitted boys of 12 and 
girls of 14 to work in factories and canneries; Louisiana and Florida 
permitted children of 14 to work in factories and canneries. 

Of the 544 working children, 278 were below the legal age of 
employment. 

In none of these States was the enforcing machinery adequate. 
Mississippi had one factory inspector for the whole State. His duties 
included not only the enforcement of the chUd-labor law and a 
10-hour law for women, but inspection of sanitation, proper guard- 
ing of machinery, safety devices, and fire protection. The inspector 
stated that the war had increased his duties more than 200 per cent, 
since many eigtablishments which had not previously employed 
women had taken them on; that there were 107 factories to be in- 
spected, not including railroad, telegraph, and telephone offices, 
laimdries, hotels, restaurants, and department stores; that poor rail- 
road facilities complicated his duties so that he could not cover every 
establishment in the State if he gave 30 minutes to each in one year. 

The need of food conservation and the shortage of labor were urged 
here as in other States as a justification for violation of labor laws. 
The inspector reported that although employers wanted him to 
abrogate the child-labor law in order to conserve food he would not 
do that, but was not as strict as he would have been otherwise. 

Louisiana had only one labor commissioner and two assistants to 
cover the whole State outside of New Orleans. The total appropria- 
tion available for traveling expenses for the commissioner and assist- 
ant commissioners was approximately only $100 a month. The 
report of the commissioner for 1916-1918 " called attention to the 
lack of adequate staflf and appropriation. 

Enforcing a child-labor law in the canneries is difficult. The work 
is irregular and the canneries are sometimes situated in isolated or 
almost inaccessible places. The commissioner felt that the difficulties 
were increased because the law of Louisiana did not make it an 
offense for a child to be in a factory provided he is not being paid, 
and some employers took advantage of this subterfuge. He stated 
that there were more violations in shrimp factories than in any others, 

^ See Appendix, p. 85. Child Labor and Compulsory Education Legislation in Effect in Florida, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi on January 1, 1919. 

11 Ninth Biennial Report of the Department of Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics of the 
State of Louisiana, 1916-1918, p. 8. 
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but there had been improvement in both the oyster and shrimp 
factories. 

Florida provided for only one inspector for the State, known as 
the State labor inspector. He reported that a proposed law for a 
woman assistant was defeated at the last session, and no additional 
appropriation was given the oflSce. He also testified to difficulties 
in law enforcement similar to those f omid in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

An interesting comparison between the protection given to child- 
hood and that given to the oyster industry in Mississippi and Louisiana 
may be made from the following statements of sums appropriated by 
the legislatures for the enforcement of child-labor laws and for the 
protection of oysters and shrimp. For the enforcement of the child- 
labor law, the State of Mississippi provided in 1918 only one factory 
inspector (annual salary $1,600), appointed by the State board of 
health. In the same year $23,000 " was appropriated for the board 
of oyster commissioners for the following year. In Louisiana only 
$8;500 per year was appropriated for the office of the commissioner of 
statistics and labor, which has the enforcement of all labor laws out- 
side the Palish of New Orleans. For the conservation of oysters, fish, 
and game the department of conservation was given an appropriation 
of $175,000.^3 

Attitude of parents toward chfld labor. 

Other sections of this report reveal, to spme extent, the attitude 
of the parents toward child labor. * Many of them, to be sure, are 
eager to give their children a better chance than they themselves 
have had." Yet it is true that for the most part child labot is 
taken for granted. The claims of the industry, as well as the money 
the children bring in, are considered. '^ If it weren't for the children,'' 
said a mother, '^I don't know what in the world the factories 
would do. The children save the oysters from spoiling. " Another 
woman commented, ''Once, before the child-labor law got so bad, 
little bits of kids, 5 to 6 years old, would get out and make more 
than the older ones." Sometimes statements that certain children 
did not work would be made in a tone of apology. The older sister 
of a boy aged 7 explained that he did not work because he "couldn't 
reach the car to shuck." The mother of a little girl of 9, who 
"hadn't gone to work at all," felt it necessary to add, in explanation, 
"her little hands are too tender." A colored mother complained 
that the employer, who was "afraid of inspectors," would frequently 
"run out" her 13-year-old boy when he tried to work. The boy 
was evidently persistent in his attempts to work, but "he is more 

1* Laws 1918, pp. 54-55. 

w Laws 1918, pp. 142 and 201. 

»< See Literacy and Schooling of Cliildren, p. 41. 

56569°— 22 2 
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on the run than not. Usually he is just jumping in and out. Some- 
times he makes two days a week. He's good for nothing but destroy- 
ing bread. '' 

The grandmother in a family where a 14-year-old girl was a steady 
worker said that if she had any young children she would take 
every one of them to the canneries and make them work all day 
long. ''This is the worst place for kids/' she said, 'Hhey git awful 
mean around here. See, there ain't hardly a winder left aroxmd 
this place; the kids smash 'em. They are awful tough. They should 
be sent to the canneries to keep tiiem from getting mean, and th^i 
if the Government kicked about it, I would make the Grovemment 
take care of them. Many of the children who are supposed to be 
going to school don't gp at all. They get together in gangs and 
are very destructive. Ain't it better for them to be earning a few 
nickels ? Children nowadays are born grown; they know so much. " 

An employer, commenting on the difficulty of keeping childrffli 
out of the factory, said, *'A nigger woman will come with a couple 
of kids, and you can't tell how old they are, and they'll swear up 
Mid down tnat they are 14, and if you don't believe them and start 
to put them out, the woman will say, 'If they can't pick, FU go.' 
* * * If you put out a nigger kid, a bunch of older ones may go, 
too." 

A very different attitude on the part of flie colored people in 
another factory was revealed in the case of a 13-year-old boy whose 
mother had sent him to the cannery after school and on Saturdays. 
Later, she let him stay away from school every other week to work. 
When he had been woridng three weeks the colored people objected. 
They went to the weigher and protested that he was too yoimg to 
work. The mother said she then complained to the owner, who 
decided that the boy was old enough to work. However, " the shrimp 
began to get slender and the factory shut down, '^ and the child did 
not continue to work. 

The comment of the head of the associated charities in this com- 
munity is of interest. He stated that one employer had been fined 
for employing white children, but " the laws are not applied to the 
Negroes as stringently as to the white people, and therefore more 
Negro children than white work. " 

Attitude of employers toward chUd labor. 

The fact that of 544 children under 16 years of age, 334, who were 
from 4 to 13, had found employment in the canneries in the district 
studied, indicates in a general way the employers' attitude toward 
child labor. Some employers expressed themselves as opposed to 
child labor. One stated, ''It is a good thing to keep kids out of the 
factory. Some work like the mischief picking shrimp, but I think 
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they should be in school. All the boys and guis working h^e are 
past 15, or whatever age it is that is required by the child labor law. " 
Another said, ''Children are not allowed to work, and they are sup- 
posed to be sent out whenever they are found working. The boss k 
not always strict about this, but if I see a child working I send him 
out. Children should go to school. I try to make them go, and for 
the past two years more have gone than ever before. " 

The manager of one factory stated that he had formerly employed 
children, but that he had been warned by the State commissioner ci 
labor and has since been very strict, not allowing any children under 
14 to work and requiring certificates of age for those over 14 who wcH'k. 
''One woman, '' he said, "tried to get her 12-year-old girl in here to 
work, and I had such a time with her that I finally reused to give 
work to the mother or any of the family.'' Another employer said 
that before the passage of the first Federal child-labor law he had 
fought against it, had made speeches, and had done everything in his 
power to prevent its going through. "The head of the Child-Labor 
Committee will remember me as a strong opponent, '' he said. " How- 
ever, before the law was passed I became converted not for senti- 
mental reasons but because it was better policy for the business. 
Since being converted and coming out strongly for the child-labor 
law, I have adhered strictly to the poUcy of employing no children 
under age. Also, I will permit no very small children to help their 
mothers, as they often try to. " 

There were, however, employers who bdieved that children should 
work. "I beheve in everybody's working. I've worked since I was 
10 years cdd and I believe in everybody dse doing the same thing. 
* * * If I find a boy or girl outside in the afternoon [he referred 
to the workers who Uved in his camp] I go up to them Mid say, ' What 
are you doing out here ? Don't you know you are supposed to be 
working? No loaf^:^ are allowed here.' " Another employer said, 
"It is impossiMe to run the plant without children from 10 to 14 
years old. * * * The work here should not be compared with 
child labor in the cotton mills. Here the children do piecework and 
they work voluntarily. The children who go to school can earn 
quite a lot after school. The place is clean and the \i^ork is not 
harmful to them. The children work faster and better than the 
Negro women. There is one child here who has never made less than 
$2.75 a day." Still another employer commented, '*A child of 12 
or 13 can do more in a day than a grown person. They work faster 
because they are interested in getting the nickels. It was a great 
thing for the families and for the factories that the Federal law was 
declared unconstitutional. The Federal law might have been good 
if it had provided for compulsory education, but the class of people 
we have here do not want their children to go to school, and the result 
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in the factory, '' said another, but when he showed the agent through 
the plant and she remarked that some of the children shucking did 
not seem to be more than 7 or 8 years old, he replied, ''Some are 
not over 8 or 10. I have forbidden them to come in, but they can't 
be kept out. We have a State law, but it is not so strict as it used 
to be.'' Another employer, who stated that no children imder the 
legal age were permitted to work in his plant, when asked about the 
numerous children obviously under age in the shucking room, said, 
''A few will get in in spite of the foreman, who can not keep a watch 
on them all. THey will come in, open an oyster or two, and then 
run out. There is no profit in child labor. " 

it is clear from the statements of both employers and the mothers 
of the children that some employers made an effort to keep children 
out of the canneries. One mother stated that her 11-year-old child 
could pick shrimp faster than she could. ''If children could only 
work steady it wouH be a big help to the people, but the boss won't 
let children work." A boy, whose mother said he was 14, picked 
shrimp for two days, earning 23 cents one day and 40 cents the other; 
but the employer "wouldn't let him stay because he was imder age. " 
A girl of 10 "went over to the cannery, but the boss wouldn't let her 
in. He said she was too small." One mother said that a company 
had "run out" children on the day she was interviewed, as the em- 
ployer did not want them "hanging around." In one family three 
cliildren, aged 13, 11, and 9, had worked occasionally, and a 6-year- 
old child worked once, but "children are not allowed at the factory 
unless the mother is there." One mother said, "When the cannery 
has a run of large oysters there are always a lot of gangs there to shuck, 
but when they have the small oysters there aren't any outside people 
[that is, famiUes not hving in the company camps] there. Then 
the boss likes to have the children work, but if the oysters are large 
they don't like them hanging around. " 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The children who are classified as regular workers observed the 
same hours as did their parents or other adults, though occasionally 
some of the younger children would come to the cannery an hour 
or two after work had begun and would leave earlier than the grown 
people. "They knock the kids off — that is, waken them — at 3.30 or 
so," said one mother, but such conunents were rare. The two most 
striking facts in regard to hours were their irregularity and the early 
hours of begmning work. 

In most cases no accurate statement of the usual hours of work 
could be given, because the hours in the canneries were so irregular, 
depending as they did both upon the catch and the number of 
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*^ii ^witb the workers living in the company camps some em- 
rs WGvet less strict about hom^ than in former years. '* You're 
oaed to go to the cannery when the whistle blows, but then they 
t push, you/' said one mother who lived in a camp; ''they wake 
ixp ^wtven. the cannery opens, but you go when you feel like it. 
•' year they came around when the cannery opened and made you 
wYxether you wanted to or not, but this year there are fewer 
pie, and they have to be careful." 

>xi the other hand, some mothers and some employers stated that 
■ workers were required to be at work when the factory opened. 
I you don' t go early, they come after you. The watchman wakes 
at 3 o'clock and comes again at half past 5 and if you don't get up 
en, the old man * * * comes after you. He came here at 
vif past 7 one morning and asked 'What's the matter? Are you 
3ad, or do you think you are rich and don't have to work?' We 
a^e to stay until the work is finished." 

An employer said, '* The whistle blows at 4 o'clock and the factory 
»pens a half hoiu- later. At 4.30 or 5 o'clock the watchman makes 
lis rounds to call those who have not yet come to work. If they 
don't tnm out we go after them; we tell them if they don't work, to 
get out — ^it's work or move off the place. 

'*The shuckers begin work at 4.30 or 5 a. m. and take a half hour 
or so oflf at 8 or 8.30 for breakfast. Their work is usually over by 4 
or 4.30 in the afternoon, but we can't be governed by hours. The 
goods are perishable and when there is work to be done everyone is 
expected to work until it is finished. The packing room closes at 
5.30, but if there is a rush they have sometimes worked until 7 or 8 
o'clock. We'll never get it that way again, though; the new genera- 
tion won't work. 

'^ The packers generally take an hour for lunch, the shuckers choose 

Uxeir own time. Some of them do not take any time at noon, but 

"work steadily until closing time. Others take from 15 minutes to 

an hour and a half. We don't stipulate on this. The mothers are 

free to take time oflf whenever they want it, but no one else is allowed 

to leal." 

The employers were often more lenient with women who had 

babies or very small children than with other workers. A few 

mothers in one Biloxi cannery district left their babies at a day 

nursery. Since the nursery did not open imtil 7 o'clock and closed 

at 5, whoever took the babies to and from the nursery could not work 

as long at the cannery as the other members of the family. '^ When 

1 workl take my children [one aged 4 years and the other 23 months] 

to the nursery. It doesn't open until 7 o'clock, so I never can get 

to work before half past 7," said one mother. Another said, *' I work 
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^ t t>egaxi before half past 5, and 17, or 6 per cent, began before 
3ast 4. Two families began between 3 and half past 3. Only 
Sk\i liegan as late as 7.30. 

e families living in camps went to work earlier than most of 
& vrt\o liy^ed outside, as Table I shows. 

^ I, — dumber of families reporting specified earliest hours of beginning wort, 

according to resiaence in camps. 



Earliest hours of beginning work. 



Total 

T o\;a\ not reported 
Total reported 

d before 3-30 

and belore 4 

id before 4.30 

id before 5.30 

t and bef<»^ 6 

ad before 6.30 

) and bef<M^ 7 

ad ))efore 7.30 

C) and before 8 

tr later 



Total. 


T^ivingin , 




camps. ' 

1 

1 


423 


128 


117 


5 


306 


123 


2 


2 


4 


4 


11 


9 


50 


30 


23 


U 


53 


22 


28 


11 


75 


23 


16 


3 


44 


9 



Not liv- 
ing in 
camps. 



295 
112 
183 





2 

20 
12 
31 
17 
52 
13 
35 



Thus of the 123 camp families from whom reports of hours were 
eceived, 56, or 46 per cent, began work before 6 a. m.; 45, or 37 per 
ent, began before 5.30 a. m.; and 15, or 12 per cent, began before 
L^O a. m. Of the 183 families living outside the camps from whom 
reports of hours were secured, 34, or only 19 per cent, began before 
5 a. m.; 22, or 12 per cent, began before 6.30 a. m.; and only 2 famihes 
before 4.30. 

Table II, giving the latest hours of stopping work reported by 
each family during a sample week, shows that a large proportion of 

camp dwellers, as compared with noncamp dwellers, worked through 

to the latest hours. 

Table II. — Number of families reporting specified latest hours of ending work, according 

to residence in camps. 



Latest hours of ending work. 


Total. 


Living 

in 
camps. 


Not liv- 
ing in 
camps. 


Total 


423 
117 
306 


129 

5 

124 


294 


Total not reported 


112 


Total reported 


1S2 






Before 12 m 


5 

5 

3 

8 

51 

126 

92 

11 

5 




5 


12 m. and before 1 p. m 


1 
2 


4 


^ p.m. and before 2. 


1 


2andbefore3 


8 


3an(ibefore4 


19 
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TVxe following typical statements make clearer than does the table 
le eIia.Tiging demands in regard to hours and the attitude of both 
cie exTLployers and the workers: 

'' The Tv^atchman calls us at 4 o'clock in the morning and we are 
apposed to be at work by 5 o'clock. I can't get there until half 
>ast 6- They wanted me to come earUer, but I won't go until I get 
>lie diildren ready for school. They growl because I don't go earUer, 
3ut I can't help it. We can stop work to rest whenever we want to, 
but w^e liave to stay at night until the work is finished." 

*^ I start work no later than 6 in the morning and always take James 

(8 years old) with me. He works the same hours. He's a smart kid, 

too, and can shuck good. Sometimes we would work till 10 in the 

evening when there was a rush on. We weren't made to stay, but 

did it to make the money, and we like to please the boss." 

*' I go to work at 7 and work till 5 or half past. I have to take my 
dinner to the factory and eat from 12 to half past; they only allow 
you that. Usually I take one day off a week. The boss doesn't 
mind your taking a day off if you have an excuse, but you are ex- 
pected to do what you have to do at home on Sunday. The watch- 
man wakes people at 4. Those who haven't small children to look 
after are expected to be at work at 5; others at 7. If you don't go, 
the watchman comes back at 7. He doesn't say much if you are 
sick. If you generally work r^ularly, but just take a day off, he 
doesn't make you go." 

"The boy [aged 15 years] works on the oyster cars, luiloading 
oysters and transferring cars. The tune he begins in the morning 
depends on the amount of work to be done and the niunber of men 
there are to do it. If there are not enough men they always send 
for him. On the 10th of March they sent for him at 3 in the morning, 
but he xisually goes between 4 and 5. If the work slackens up later 
and there are plenty of men aroimd they send him home, sometimes 
about 11 o'clock. Usually he works till 5 or 6 in the afternoon." 

This boy's older sister (aged 18) said that she went to work several 
times this year at 3.30 a. m. Generally she began work at 6 a. m. 
and worked imtil 5 p. m., or until the oysters were finished. She 
said '^ The camp people can not stay out a day, except mothers with 
children, when they have to cook and wash. The manager knows all 
the people and which of the mothers have children and why they stay 
away, but the other people have to come every day. If you stay 
home the manager sends some one after you; only if you're sick it's 
all right not to work." 

" You can choose your own hours when you shuck, but in the pack- 
ing room you have to stay until the work is finished. Sometimes it 
means from 6 in the morning to 10 at night." 
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*:Le iw^atchman does not call the workers in the morning. The 

•y opens at 5 o'clock and workers are expected to be there at 

time. An early start is a good idea. People can get more 

done in the morning, especially foreigners; they don't like to 

- in the afternoon. The shuckers go home at 4 or 4.30, or even 

er, and the packing room closes about 5. We stop work early 

y Saturday, usually about 3 o'clock. The workers usually stop 

tbout 8 in the morning and take an hour for breakfast. They 

go liome again at 12 and take an hour or so for dinner, but they 

take as long as they want. 

• The hours for the imported workers are specified in Baltimore, 

t they come and go as they please. Wish I could do as they do, 

Q expect them to work whenever there is work to be done, but we 

e not very strict. The row boss tells me I am too soft-hearted." 

Other employers testified as follows: 

*'The hours depend on the supply of oysters or shrimp; they are 
sually from 4 a. m. to 4 p. m., but workers can quit whenever they 
7ant to. We are supposed to keep track of the number of hours 
T^orked by boys imder 16, I think it is, and girls under 14; but this 
s impossible, as they come and go at will and we have no control 
)ver them." 

**The cannery opens about 5 a. m. and closes about 5.30 p. m. 
We run a 12-hour day, but the people working don't. The help 
is most unreliable and they come in and go out as they like. This 
is an industry where the labor nms the employer. The packers 
work anywhere from 4 to 8 hours a day depending upon the amoimt 
of work that has to be done. 

''The imported labor is hired for the family, not for individuals. 
Every member of the family who is allowed to work according to the 
State law (which is 14 years for girls and 12 years for boys) is counted 
a worker. In return for free rent, fuel, and transportation, all work- 
ing members of the family are supposed to work every day unless 
they are sick. But the camp peoole get the best of the bargain and 
do not work at all regularly." 

"Imported laborers work two hours earher and one hour later 
than resident workers. Imported workers start at 5 o'clock of 
their own accord. This extra three hours produces the company 
a maximum of output at a minimum of cost." 

''The workers usually come about 6.30 a. m. and are through by 
1 or 2, working, in general, a 7-hour day." When this employer 
was asked why some firms began much earher, he said it was because 
they were afraid they could not get enough workers. He added, 
^'We have all the workers we need and, therefore, can begin late." 
An agent of the Children's Bureau, however, one morning c^""*'^'^ 
15 children who entered this plant between 5 and 6 o'clock 
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'^The usual hours are from 6 a. m. to 4 p. m., but often there is 
not enough work to keep them busy all that tune. The wt)men 
come when they want to. They often stay home and do a washing 
in the morning and come to work in the afternoon. The eariy 
whistles are all foolishness. I think the people who have them 
blowing ought to be arrested for disturbing the town. In former 
years when there was a great deal of work to be done, there was somie 
excuse for starting early.'' An agent of the Children's Bureau, 
however, heard the whistle of this factory blow one morning at 10 
minutes before 5 and saw workers going into the factory from 10 
minutes before 5 to 10 minutes before 6. 

''The factory is generally busy from 7 a. m. to 4 or 5 p. m., but 
shuckers sometimes begin as early as 6.30 and a few even at 6, occa- 
sionally." In answer to a question, this employer stated that 
shrimp picking usually begins earher than shucking because of the 
two or three hours needed for cooling the shrimp after they have 
been picked and boiled. 

'^ Dining the past winter work generally began about 7 or 7.30 
a. m., rarely before that time. People have changed, they have 
become too independent. Years ago, we would blow the whistle at 
3 a. m., and get a house full." When asked if workers were required 
to work regular hours, this employer answered, ''They work just as 
they want to; they are on the piece system; they go when they 
want. They'll come and laugh at you and go home just when there's 
a pile'of work on your hands. They might come here a while and 
then go oflF and work for another cannery. You stop at 4 or else 
your crowd quits on you and you are left anyway. The packers and 
weighers have td work more regularly than the shuckers and pickers. 
The day is rarely over seven or eight hours." 

"The plant generally begins work at 6 o'clock, and we work till 
we get through ; we might get through in five hours or in eight — ^we 
never can tell. Sometimes we are through by noon and at other 
times we work till 6 o'clock. We can't really tell how much we do 
work. That's why we're up against it when we have to make a report 
to the State as to the number of hours women work." When asked 
if the factory had no time clock, or other device for keeping track of 
hours, this employer replied, ''The canning business couldn't be run 
that way, in its very nature." 

HAZARDS AND DISCOMFORTS OF CANNERY OCCUPATIONS. 

Are the occupations at which the cannery children work hazard- 
ous ? To what, if any, accidents, injuries, or dangers to general health 
do the actual processes in which they are engaged expose them? 
What is the character of the work place ? 
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^ to accidents, more than three-fifths of the families reported 
le injury, including cuts, burns, infections, sores, and rawness 
sed \>y the acid in the shrimp, and some more serious accidents, 
•ing the season studied. The most common injuries were cuts 
m tlie oyster shells, sore hands from the shrimp acid, and sores 
ulting from running shrimp thorns into the hands. These injuries 
A pKysical ills, being directly related to the work, occur, of course, 
>re frequently than accidents such as those resulting from falls 
►on a w^et, slippery floor or from being run over by oyster cars. 
Since the oyster shells are sharp and the workers use a knife in 
lUcking, cuts are common. The shucker usually wears a glove or 
iger stalls, or both (the glove on the left and the stalls on the 
ght hand). The gloves, however, wear out very quickly, seldom 
sting longer than a day, and sometimes, especially on a fast shucker, 
^earing through before the end of a single day. ''Sure, you cut . 
our hands, ^' said one 14-year-old girl. ''Your gloves sometimes 
lesiT out during the day, and there isn^t time to go to the store for a 
Lew pair, and then you often cut yourself. We have to get a new 
>air nearly every other day. My mother wears one glove and I wear 
he other. I get sore between the fingers and on my wrist where the 
^ove rubs all day long, and the juice from the oyster stings.'' A 13- 
year-old boy showed a cut he had got that day. It was on the 
thumb, an inch and a half long, and cut nearly to the bone. The 
child's mother showed many small cuts. An 8-year-old girl in 
another family showed a cut in the palm of her hand from an oyster 
shell. The skin was torn away and the cut was rather deep. This 
child does not wear gloves. A 7-year-old girl had cut her finger on an 
oyster shell before Christmas and a week before the agent's visit 
(Mar. 1) the cut, which had not yet healed, had abscessed. A doctor 
had lanced it, but it was still sore. Another little girl of 10, who 
showed the agent a large cut on her forefinger, said, "Shucking is 
very hard on the hands, even with gloves." "Yes; you often cut 
yourself," said a mother. "Amy [her 8-year-old daughter] cut her 
foot badly on a shell at the factory. You certainly cut up your hands. 
There are no gloves small enough for the little children, so they have 
to work barehanded." In another instance a boy of 15 got a piece 
of oyster shell in his hand and had to have the hand lanced. He lost 
two or three weeks' work at the factory. His mother, too, had 
recently had a bad oyster-shell cut. "The older children don't have 
much trouble with their hands," said one mother, "because they 
wear gloves. But they don't make little gloves, and the younger 
children can't gH any to fit, and often cut themselves." Another 
woman said, "The stalls protect the fingers, but the palms of the 
hands 'are very apt to get cut up. You're apt to get stuck and get 
. blood poisoning. I got a bone bruised once and had tc 
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you can't wear nothing to protect them because the acid eats through 
everything. '' 

Besides the effect of the acid, the shrimp picker often gets a shrimp 
thorn into his hand. (A shrimp thorn is a sharp, spurlike weapon, 
sometimes an inch or more in length, which protrudes from the head 
of the shrimp.) A 15-year-old girl said, ''I stick shrimp thorns into 
my hands four or five times a day. My hands sometimes drip with 
blood from the shrimp. I use 25 cents' worth of alum a week." 
A 13-year-old girl said a prick from a shrimp thorn is ''sorer than a 
cut." Another 13-year-old girl said, '' My hands get so sore they just 
bleed. Then I stick them and they get all galled up." A 14-year- 
old boy said, ** Shrimp eat your hands down to the quick. You have 
your fingers all swoP up with thorns." 

Other obnoxious features of shrimp picking or peeling are the 
incidental wetness, the filth, the stench, and the cold. In order that 
they may not spoil, the shrimp must be kept iced. The workers are 
handling small pieces of ice as well as shrimp, and the melting ice 
runs down their clothes and onto the floor.^^ 

The following comments of employers in regard to shrimp picking 
or peeling show that knowledge of the dangers and unpleasantness of 
the work is not limited to the employees. 

''The ammonia in the shrimp causes the hands to become sore. A 
worker could not pick more than six or seven hours at the very most 
without suffering. We give our workers about two days in every 
week to rest during the shrimp season. They can not pick steadily." 

" If the workers allow the fluid from the shrimp to cake on their 
hands, they will become sore. Washing your hands often in water 
will prevent this soreness. I have never known a case where a 
worker has got a shrimp thorn in her finger. It would be due to her 
own carelessness if it did happen." 

"In picking shrimp it is possible to stick the thorn which projects 
over the head into your hand, but this is rare — you hardly ever hear 
of it. It^s like walking along and stubbing your toe on a root if you 
don't see it. Picking shrimp several days in succession will hurt the 
hands a little. The worker then lays off for a day or two, washes his 
hands in alum water, and is all right again." 

"The shrimp is pretty tough on the hands and we provide alum 
water for each worker. A tubful is made up each morning and the 
workers can help themselves." 

"Workers who pick shrimp can't stand the work every day. It 
hurts your hands pretty bad after you stay in it three days steady. 
The acid in the shrimp just eats your hands off. It seems pretty 
much like ammonia to me, for when you leave a pile of hulls around 

17 See discussion of couditions of work place, p. 36. 
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used to it. Th^^ are no hazards to the work. IVe known peo{de 
who lived to old age and they worked all their lives in the factory/' 

Other injuries and accidents beside those already referred to, 
though not so common, are sustained. One physician said that acci- 
dents frequ^itly happened to children, especially the little children 
brought to the factory by their mothers. He had attended two 
cases, one a child of 2, the other 5 years old, who had fallen in the 
path of the oyster cars and had had their hands crushed. He said 
he had also cared for two boys between 12 and 14 whose hands had 
been run over. An employer said, '* Children are not allowed to play 
and skylark around the cannery. I forbid it because I don't want 
to be sued for damages in case of injury.'' A mother said, '^The 
factory is a dangerous place for small children. Men push the cars 
roughly. The steam is often so thick they can't see what is in front 
of them, and children are apt to get run over." Another mother, 
who said her 10-year-old child had had two fingers smashed under 
a car, said, ''There is so much steam that you can't see the people. 
Then you get all steamed up and when you go out of doors you're 
liable to catch cold." Speaking of children in the factories, one 
woman said, ''Austrian people bring children of 5 and 6 to the factory 
where they work all day long. They could get hurt on the tracks of 
the oyster cars. One of them had his nose crushed, several others 
got their fingers hurt; then they want the company to pay." A boy 
of 8 had two large abscesses on the backs of his hands, which he had 
got by falling on the shells and getting cut. Both abscesses had 
maturated and spread. The same boy's hand was run over by an 
oyster car, making a wound in which several stitches had to be taken 
and which left a seam running the width of his palm. Another child, 
a 12-year-old girl, "slipped and cut a deep hole in her head." Falls 
seemed to be fairly common, especially in some factories during the 
potato-canning season. '^It's wet and slippery in potatoes. You'll 
slip up and bust your head — ^it's so slick," said a colored woman. 
A serious accident happened to one 13-year-old boy, crippling him 
for life. He was shovding shells on the wharf and his leg got caught 
in the derrick. 

Many cannery women complained of burns from handling hot po- 
tatoes. "Potatoes pretty nearly burned my hands off. You get 
burned before you can get them into the cold water," said one mother. 
And another said, "I burned my nails loose on my hands from 
handling hot sweet potatoes." 

Apart from accidents and injuries, cannery work causes much 
weariness and backache and aching feet, from the constant standing 
and bending, and illness often results from getting wet and cold. 
"We get so wet we almost die with cold. We get colds going and 
coming," said one mother. Another exclaimed, "My God! Your 
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winter/' said one mother. *'The factory is damp," said another, 
*'but you don't have to get wet unless you want to. There are 
grated benches to stand on, 6 inches high." A worker in another 
factory said, *' There are wooden slats over the concrete floor, and 
fou can keep dry if you want to." One mother said she would 
rather be at the cannery than at home. ''It is very comfortable and 
varin there," she said; ''they have picnics, and the tables are kept 
clean and white." Sometimes careless employers were made to 
reform. "Blank's is a nice, clean place," said a woman who worked 
there. "He got arrested once for filth, so I guess he's trying to do 
better now. It doesn't get so wet and sloppy because he has boxes 
fixed to throw the shrimp hulls in. They are emptied often and some 
one keeps it swept up around." 

"It's not damp there," said a colored woman of the factory where 
she worked. " They keep it so clefin that one doesn't get wet. But 
it stinks so bad I used to say I wouldn't go down there; but there ain't 
any money in washing with wood so high." 

Many factories, however, failed to provide any protection for the 
feet of the workers, and there were not many favorable comments on 
the conditions of the sheds. "There was no heat in the factory all 
winter; the children's hands almost froze," said one mother. "The 
factory was damp," said a 14-year-old girl. "I have to stand in 
slops. You have to wear stout shoes to keep your feet dry." Others 
said the same thing. "Yes; it's damp down there, and very cold 
from the ice on the shrimp. It's slops down there, dress wet, feet 
wet — just like a ditch." " The walls are thin and cracked, so the wind 
and rain blows in. It is a pretty damp place for ladies. A lady 
can't work there and keep her health." "It rains in like a basket." 
'* In shrimps you get wet all over, and in oysters you get cold from 
standing over cracks. It shortens your life all right." "During 
the potato season, it's just like a hog bin, it's so sloppy, with potato 
peels everywhere." 

A 14-year-old girl said, "I got wet to the skin peeling potatoes, and 
my mother made me stop working. I had rheumatism, and the 
dampness made it worse. It's sloppy and slippery." 

"It is very wet work," said an 11-year-old boy. "I had to stay 
home on account of the bad colds I caught going home in wet clothes. 
After that I wore an oilcloth apron, which kept me dry." A 14-year- 
old girl took a bad cold at her work of peeling potatoes, developed a 
fever, and had to stay in bed three days. Her mother said, '^They 
would send water down the trough (by steam power) so fast that the 
trough would run over and the workers would be soaked. She was 
wet through and through after four hours and would have to go 
home and change her clothes. And the table was so high it made 
her tired to work at it." "I have a cold most of the time," another 
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UTERACT AND SCHOOLING OF CHILDREN. 

*reiiia.trtre child labor, no compulsory education laws or poorly 
orced compnlsory education laws go hand in hand. 
\.l tlie time tlie investigation was made Florida had local option 
compulsory education; that is, a school district could avoid it, 
en tho\igli the county should have voted for it. The Florida com- 
unity included in this study did not make education compulsory. 
Lississippi liad a law somewhat similar to that of Florida ; Louisiana 
ad a compulsory education law applicable to the entire State, but 
\ie exemptions, as well as the lack of machinery to enforce the law, 
lampered or nullified its effectiveness. 

Inasmuch, as the basis of selection of the families for the study 
was that the children under 16 years of age were working in the 
canneries, or tlie mothers of children under 6 were so employed, it 
was to be expected that the percentage not attending school would 
be large. It was, therefore, not surprising to find that of 943 chil- 
dren from 6 to 15 years of age, 106, or 11 per cent, had never attended 
school. Of 649 from 7 to 13 years, 266 (41 per cent) were not attend- 
ing school at the time the study was made. Moreover, 191 (68 
per cent) of the children who were going to school also worked in 
canneries, so that their attendance was often very irregular. 

The children of the white nonresident famiUes had the poorest 
record for school attendance, as they did for literacy. If the 
children 7 to 13 years of age, inclusive, are considered, only 16 per 
cent oi these nonresident white children attended school as com- 
pared with 63 per cent of the resident white children and 72 per cent 
of the resident Negro children.*^ 

Failure on the part of the community to provide good schools 
or, in some cases, any schools at all, was encountered. Some par- 
ents were altogether indifferent, while others appreciated the value 
of an education and deplored the lack of schools. In a village in 
Louidana which had no public school, the Polish parents of a 6 and 
a 7-year-old child were eager to have them go to school to learn 
English, since only Polish was spoken at home. 

Another family, with children 6 and 15 years old, was planning 
to move to New Orleans *' since the children can't grow up without 
schooling." In this community the cannery apparently obeyed 
the Louisiana child-labor law. The children not at work and with 
no school to attend had nothing to occupy their idle time. 

A mother in another community complained, ** There is only one 
school, and a couple of miles to walk. The teachers are just kids 
and don't learn the children anything. " 

* It shooM be noted that the dUTerence in the porcentafie? for the white and c^-lorfd chlHrrn i> i)rnb- 
^ ably not significant, since they were drawn in imeqoal 'proportions from ^evwal differei.t cnnimunities 

which offered different school facilities. 
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A father who worked on an oyster boat and who sent his 8-year-old 
son to school regularly^ said '* I am going to have him learn a trade* 
He is not going to be a shucker all his life if I can help it. It's a 
tough life and I don't want him to work like I have/' A ''Louisiana 
French" mother moved away from one community because it had 
no school. ''I want the children to get a good schooling because I 
never had any, and even now can't talk English without making them 
laugh." 

Frequently parents blamed their poverty for keeping their chil- 
dren out of school. A girl of 11 was needed at home to care for a 
2-year-old baby while her mother worked in a cannery to eke out 
the father's average earnings of $5.35 a week. '*If my man was 
alive," commented one mother, '*I'd send all my children to school." 
The 10-year-old boy in this family went to night school three nights 
a week, paying 50 cents a week for tuition. ''But it costs too 
much; I can't send him much longer," said the mother. In another 
family the children, aged 13 and 11, went to school regularly until 
their father died, when they had to help in the support of the family. 
In another instance a woman wanted her 15-year-old grandson to 
continue school, but she was imable to buy him the necessary " third 
reader." A bright boy of 12 in the seventh grade was forced to drop 
out of the parochial school in December. He worked during the day 
and went to night school three nights a week. ''He is a smart boy," 
his mother said, "and if I could afford it I'd keep him in school." 

The mother of three children — aged 13, 10, and 7 — who went to 
school last year, was not able to send them this year. The whole 
family had the influenza, and their bills amounted. to $100, and 
they had no money left for shoes and the other clothes that the 
children needed for school. The mother hoped to send the two 
younger ones next year. Another mother said she would send her 
two boys — aged 12 and 7 — to school "if they had any clothes. I 
can't send them looking as they do." A colored girl of 8 had not 
entered school because she had been "shoeless and clothesless." 
One little girl of l3 was discouraged because she had made poor 
progress in school. She was promoted last year to the sixth grade 
but had had to continue all this year in the fifth grade because the 
family could not afford the necessary books for the higher grade. 

These statements are typical of many that were made to the agents 
of the bureau. Directly or indirectly — because of the need for the 
child's wage, or the lack of money for clothes and books, or the need 
of the child's services in caring for the younger children left at 
home while the mother worked — poverty was allowed to interfere 
with the education of the children. 

The opinion was current in some few families that though a little 
knowledge was desirable anything more than a little was unfortimate. 
One mother (white) who was sending her oldest boy — 14 years — to 
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night school three times a week, and who had not sent Tier second 
and third children — aged 12 and 9 years, respectively — ^back to 
school since the influenza, was planning to send them next year. 
She commented, '^They need a little learning, but they won't get 
graduated. All poor children need to know is to read and write a 
little. Too many poor children get educated. It don't do them no 
good." (This mother went through the third grade and stated that 
she was able to read and write.) A colored mother took a similar 
stand. She said of her 7-year-old boy, *' I want him to learn enough — 
to read and write — but not to finish; just to learn enough not to 
have him foolish. It don^t do kids no good to learn too much 
nowadays.'' Another mother said of her 13-year-old girl, ^^She 
was in school for six years, and I won 't be sending her back. That 's 
plenty long enough. " 

An employer expressed a like opinion: ''It's my opinion that a 
child learns enough to go through life if he is sent to school from the 
time he is 6 years until he's 11 or 12." Another employer, who 
realized that the children needed an education although he fovind 
their school attendance subversive to his ovm interests, said, ''I 
guess it's a good thing for children to go to school. I wish I 'd gone. 
I worked since I was 8 years old. But the child-labor law hurts 
the factories, because children can shuck as well as the others. We 
don't make anything on them, for we pay them as much (that is, 
the same piece rates) as the others. But the factories need the 
numbers." 

The education of the colored children was always a special prob- 
lem. Their schools were inferior and the terms shorter. A desire 
on the part of the Negro parents to educate theii* children was not 
lacking. In Apalachicola, Florida, where the great majority of the 
children employed in the canneries are colored, 65 per cent of 113 
colored children attended school. 

The colored people in this community seemed alive to their chil- 
dren's need for education and had attempted to collect money to 
continue the school session longer than the six months provided by 
pubhc funds. A number of families sent their children to *' pay- 
schools." One mother, whose children attended a pay school, said 
that the public school had closed April 1 after a session of five 
months,^ the appropriation for the colored school being made for 

*3 The county superintendent of public instruction stated that the Negro school term was six months and 
that the white school had an eight-months' term. He gave the following information about the white and 
colwed educational facilities: 

White. Negro. 

Number of public schools 1 i 

Number of teachers 8 6 

Salary averages $57. 55 J33. 33 

Number of principals 1 i 

Salaries of principals $150 $55 

Number of pupils per teacher (averages) +30 4-42 

Length of school term in 191 8 months. , 8 q 

Length of school term in 1919 do 8 Q 
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five months only. ''If the school is to run a nine-months' tenn, the 
same as the white school, the teachers have to raise money to cover 
expenses (SlOO a month) by contributions from the parents and by 
entertainments." For the previous two years they had been imsuc- 
cessful, and schools had had to close early. Three pay schools 
opened when the public school closed; 50 and 60 cents a month was 
charged for tuition. 

One mother, who sent her 14-year-old daughter to night school 
after the public school closed in March, said that the colored public- 
school session extended customarily from October 1 to March 1. It 
was prolonged until April 1 in 1919, to make up for the time lost 
during the influenza epidemic. '^They have six teachers for about 
250 pupils. The principal gets $55 a month, the assistant principal 
and the primary teacher get $30 a month. A very good teacher left 
because she couldn't afford to pay $12 a month for board and room 
out of her $25.'' 

The superintendent of public instruction stated that the '^ average" 
salary of Negro teachers was $33.33 a month, and of the principal $55 
a month. The "average" number of pupils per teacher he reported 
to be "42 + ." 

In some of the Apalachicola families there was complaint of the 
quality of education and the ability of the teachers in the public 
school. One colored woman " saw no sense " in sending her grandson 
to the pnblic school "to fight and scratch." "They don't have 
teachers enough," she said, "and the teachers they have they elevate 
from the eighth grade." She sent her grandson to a pay school as 
regularly as she could afford the tuition of 15 or 20 cents a week. 

Another colored woman sent her 11-year-old daughter to a school 
that charged 20 cents a week tuition. The girl had been taken out 
of the public school after ope term because "she learned nothing 
there. There were too many pupils to a teacher," the mother 
explained. Each teacher had from 50 to 60 pupils, and the teachers 
were poorly paid. 

*^The public school only runs five months, and that don't amount 
to anything on a child's mind, so I send mine to pay school when 
public school closes. I only send them to the public school because 
my taxes are so high that I want to get a little benefit from them. 
But they don't learn nothing there. My girl has gone to the pubUc 
school for five years, and she's still in the primer, but she is getting 
along fine at the pay school. This private man sure will learn your 
children." 

A Children's Bureau agent visited a colored "pay school." It 
was taught by the father of one of the children who worked in a 
cannery. It was held in a fairly large, one-room building sadly in 
need of paint. About 60 children sat on wooden benches, the small- 
est in the front rows. The teacher, a gray-haired, kindly, old colored 
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grade; 18 (8 per cent) at the second grade; 30 (13 per cent) at the 
third grade; and 48 (21 per cent) at the fourth grade. Only 110, 
less than half of the children who had reached their fourteenth birth- 
day, had gone beyond the fourth grade. 

The figures just given include both white and colored, resident and 
nonresident, children, those working in canneries as well as those not 
employed. 

As their attendance at school was less, so the retardation of the 
nonresident children was greater. The per cent of the 14- and 15- 
year-old children who had completed the fourth grade in school was 
34 per cent for the nonresident children, 52 per cent for the resident, 
for the white children 46 per cent, and for the colored children 53 
per cent 

POVERTY AND CHILD LABOR. 

Widowhood, the small earnings of fathers and mothers, the high 
cost of living — all these are among the immediate causes of child 
labor. ''Grub is so high, he has to work,'' said the mother of a 
12-year-old boy. ''Everything costs so much,'' said another, '*that 
we couldn't get along if the children didn't work." 

A mother, whose crippled husband can average only $6 a week, 
sent her 13-year-old daughter to work after school and on Saturdays. 
She said that the child's earnings of 20 or 25 cents a day and $1 on 
Saturday were needed to help support the family. In another 
instance a woman who had six children under 16 and whose husband 
had deserted her sent the four oldest — from 10 to 15 years — to work 
in the cannery. They had all gone to school before the father left 
them and their mother complained that she had a hard time keeping 
the 10- and 11-year-old boys at work, because they "had rather 
play." I have a hard time paying the $6 a month rent after feeding 
and clothing the children. And it will be harder in summer, when 
there is not so much work." Another woman said, "Many of the 
children roimd here have to work or starve to death. I don't blame 
the mothers for having them w'ork, as living is so high." This 
family's income was exceptionally high. The husband and two sons 
(over 16) worked on a boat, and earned on an average $50 a week 
between them, but altogether there were nine in the family. The 
mother sent her 10-year-old child to the factory to shuck part time. 
'*It takes every penny to feed and clothe them," she explained, 
(See discussion of earnings of fathers, p. 50.) 

The widowed mothers. 

Of the mothei^ included in the study 105, or about one-fourth, were 
widowed or had been deserted by their husbands. These women had 
to bear the responsibility which, in normally constituted families, is 
shouldered bv the father as the chief breadwinner. 
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one share belongs to the boat, which counts as a person, and goes to 
the company. We average about $30 apiece each trip. The num- 
ber of trips we can make in a month, as I said, depends upon the 
weather. 

'^During the summer months I haul shells. Each company has 
to replace the oysters taken with a certain quantity of shells. We 
dump them along the Gulf as far as Pensacola, Fla. It's hard work, 
harder than catching. The glare of the shells is so hard on our eyes 
we have to begin work before sunrise, knock off before noon, and 
b^in again at 3 or 3.30. We are paid by the barrel, and we make 
almost as much as we do in the oyster season. 

**This sea life spoils you for a land job, but it*s mighty uncertain, 
and I only come out about even at the end of the year.*' 

The boatmen were p^id not on a time basis but for the number of 
pounds or barrels of shrimp or oysters they brought in. In different 
communities different rates were paid. Since it was not the custom 
of employers to keep pay rolls showing the amounts earned by the 
various boatmen it was difficult to get either from the employers or 
the families absolutely accurate evidence of earnings. The state- 
ments of the employers regarding the amounts the men could earn 
did not always agree with those of the workers. There is, perhaps, 
a tendency for employers, when questioned about wages of piece- 
workers, to state the maximum rather than the average wages. 
One employer said, '^The men who go out on the boats work by 
shares. Five or six on a boat bring in a cargo worth $250 to $300. 
They divide equally, the boat taking a share. The boat belongs to us. 
They make pretty good money. Here's a case [pointing to a record 
sheet in front of him and showing the figures] where a boat was out 
four days and each man got $29.31 clear of provisions, lodgings, and 
everytldng else. * * * They make from $26 to $35 on a trip, 
and they have made as high as $40." 

Another employer showed the record of amounts paid for certain 
trips for oysters, ranging from $34.50 to $139.50. The employer 
stated that these trips lasted one week only, and that after approxi- 
mately $15 a week had been deducted for gasoline, living expenses, 
and miscellaneous expenditures, the remainder, divided into two 
shares, was net profit to each of the two men who manned the boats. 
This same employer showed records of payments ranging from 
$71.40 to $294.75 for shrimp trips. The expenses for the shrimp 
boats, he said, were $30 a week. As in the case of oysters, the trips 
lasted only a week, and the money was shared by only two men. 

Other employers presented a somewhat different picture of the 
men's earnings. One stated that ** a family with three shuckers, one 
man for day work, and one man on a boat, could make altogether $40 
a week.'' When asked if any of the families working in his factory 
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centa, 27^ cents, and 30 cents an hour. Several employers paid 35 
cents, and one reported that he paid from 30 to 40 cents an hour. In 
this connection it should be remembered that the inside workmen 
are almost as dependent on the catch as are the boatmen, and that 
their work also is irregular. 

One father who shucked raw oysters,*^ and who said he was con- 
sidered *Hhe fastest shucker on the Point,'' said that his average 
earnings were about $15 a week, and that the most he ever earned in 
one week was $23. Another father, who had a small boat of his own, 
went ''oystering" with tongs on public reefs. He took his 13-year- 
old son with him. ''We catch to-day and open to-morrow,'' he said, 
jneaning that after getting the oysters he shucked them and then sold 
them to raw-oyster dealers, getting a price on shucked oysters. He 
usually got $3.50 a thousand for the shucked oysters. He and the 
boy together could shuck about 2,000 a day. In other words, the 
two together could earn $7 for two days' work; but the work was 
irregular — ''We can't coimt on more than three days' work a week," 
he said, ''the season is so short and the work so irregular that we 
can't make enough to last us through the dull season — about four, 
months. Last summer I was way in debt." « ^ 

Statements of the average and maximum weekly earnings for the 
season studied of each working member of the family were secured 
whenever possible. In 254 instances the average weekly eapiings, 
and in 252 instances the maximum weekly earnings of fathers were 
given. Table IV shows the average weekly earnings of both the 
white and colored fathers. 

Table IV. — Fathers reporting specified average weekly earnings^ by color. 



Average weekly earnings. 



All fathers reporting 

Less than 112 

$12 but less than 115 

$15 butless than $20 

$20 butless than $25 

$25 but less than $30 

$30 butlcss than $35 

$35 and over 



Fathers reporting earnings. 
Total. 



254 



51 
33 

81 
35 
18 
22 
14 



White. 



165 



34 

18 
47 
24 
13 
18 
11 



Colored. 



89 



17 

15 

34 

11 

5 

4 

3 



From this table it appears that during the shrimp and oyster seasons 
the median earnings fell between $15 and $20. However, 51, or 20 
per cent, of the fathers averaged less than $12 a week; 84, or 33 per 
cent, less than $15; 165, or 65 per cent, less than $20; 200, or 79 per 
cent, less than $25. 



*' Women and children were employed to shuck only steamed oysters, and not for raw oyster shucking 
except in rare instances. 

: - '^ 
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e lO £«tt.hctrs reporting $50 or more as the earnings for Uieir best 
. Tfe^ortoil the following sums: 5 earned $50; 2 earned $57; 1 
?<i SBO; 1 earned $100; and 1 earned $115. In 3 cases the fathers 
&A \\^eir o^wTi boats, and the amounts received therefore represent 
only ^wages but also a return on capital, for it is customary when 
money for a catch is divided to count the boat owner as one man. 
11 the fathers who reported an income of $50 or more for their 
t wee^ had much lower average weekly earnings.* The 10 fathers 
3 made S50 or more in their most prosperous week formed only 
►er cent of those for whom maximum earnings were reported, as 
ivm in Table V. This table also shows that more than one-fifth 
the fathers made less than $15 during their maximum week, that 
arly half the fathers made less than $20, and that only one-third 
ade $25 or more during their best week. 

The fathers who had migrated from their homes on the promises 

F the row boss were often bitterly disappointed with the wages and 

ond^tions of -work in the cannery communities. One man said, " The 

ow boss came to our house and promised me a job of $4 a day on 

he boats and work for the whole family. When we got here they 

«rouldn't give me a job on the boats, and I have to shuck, and only 

make about 75 cents a day. We don't like it here and we'll never 

come again. I can make much more in Baltimore." A woman in 

Biloxi said, *'The row boss had told my husband that he could make 

good money as captain of a schooner, and that if he did not get that 

he would get him a night watchman's job, or work on the steam box. 

^y husband was keen about hunting game and the row boss said 

there was a lot of it down in Biloxi. He promised all kinds of good 

things. They will tell you any kind of a lie to get you down here. 

When we got here the night watchman's job was taken, and it was 

in December — eight weeks — before he could find a job. If it wasn't 

that we brought a little of our savings and that I worked, we wouldn't 

have been able to get along. Finally, the company put him on doing 

odd jobs, and he averages $9 a week. If we could have earned enough 

for our fare back to Baltimore we would have gone long ago. We 

think the row boss played a trick on us and are awfully sorry we came. " 

In another instance, a man had been promised work on the steam 

hex. When the family arrived all such positions had been filled. 

For three weeks the man was without employment ; his wife and a 

14-yeaT-old boy worked at shucking oysters and picking shrimp. 

Finally the woman told the company that she and her family were 

going back to Baltimore. (She thought she had saved enough money 

from picking tomatoes in the summer to take them back.) Then 

* For taUe of average weekly earnings, see p. 49. 
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VT . — JVumber and per cent distribution of mothers with specified place of residence, 

by average weekly earnings. 



A^x^erage weekly earnings. 



V.11 earnings 

lan SI 

Vess than $2...:. 

less than S3 

less than 14 

less than $5 

;less than $7.50.. 

3ut less than $10. 

It less than $12.50 

or more 



Mothers reporting average earnings. 



Total. 


Living in camps or 
company houses. 


Living el 




Percent 




Per cent 




Number. 


distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


284 


100.0 


102 


100.0 


182 


2 


.7 


1 


1.0 


1 


14 


4.9 


2 


2.0 


12 


31 


10.9 


9 


8.8 


22 


• 49 


17.3 


24 


23.5 


25 


43 


15.1 


19 


18.6 


24 


93 


32.8 


34 


33.3 


59 


28 


9.9 


8 


7.8 


20 


15 


5.3 


4 


3.9 


11 


9 


3.2 


1 


1.0 


8 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 

.6 
5.59 
12.1 
13.7 
13.2 
32.4 
11.0 
6.0 
4.4 



i^is table shows that nearly half the mothers who reported their 
nings made on the average less than $5 a week; that about one- 
rd averaged between $5 and $7.50; and that only about ono-fifth 
eraged $7.50 or more a week. 

It should be remembered that these earnings do not represent fuU- 
ne work every day for six days a week. The irregularity of can- 
Ty work is discussed later.^*^ 

Table VI bears out the statement of the mothers who lived in 

imps and company houses that their lower wages balance their 

)-called free rent and fuel. The women who did not Uve in camps 

amed a higher average wage than the camp mothers, in spite of 

he fact that the latter probably worked more steadily. '^ We used 

o live in the camp/' said one woman, ''but my son does not want 

tie to live there any longer, so he is paying our rent for us. We 

lidn't like it there. You had to work whether you felt like it or not. 

K you stayed home the boss would talk. They say free rent and 

fuel, but Oh, Lord! you can't save anything on that for they use a 

heavier weight on you. They can call it free, but I call it a big 

rent.'* Another said, "We decided we would save money living 

outside of camp. We figured it out that we were paying $15 a 

month rent to the company and burning $1.50 worth of wood a 

day by working at the rate of 5 cents for 1 J pounds instead of 5 

cents for 1 poimd.'' ''We get this house free," said another, 

"but we used to rent it from the company for $4 a month; and that 

was better, for then they paid us the same as others and we could 

make more. If they give you your house they use a heavier weight 



» See p. 56. See also Hours of work, p. 24. 
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ATIT. — Number and "per cent distribution of mothers of specified cohr, by average 

weekly earnings. 





UothflTs reporting average earnings. 


JL-w^em^e vree^ esin^nga. 


TotaL 


Wliite. 


Ck>l0red. 




NumbM*. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 

distri- 

bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


A^^l ^amlrigs. ,.. 


234 


100.0 


169 


100.0 


115 


100.0 






fkifkTt Hi , . . . , 


2 
14 
31 
49 
43 
93 
28 
15 

9 


.7 

4.9 

10.9 

17.3 

la.1 

32.8 

9.9 

5,3 

3.2 


1 

8 
19 
34 
25 
54 
15 
8 
4 


.6 

4.7 

11.2 

20.1 

15.4 

32.0 

8.9 

4.7 

2.4 


1 

6 

12 

17 

39 

13 

7 

5 


.9 


1 1 1 r>^<« t.>iJ^.T» $2 


5.2 


it. 1 fl???» thmi $3 , 


10.4 


vt.lesstliaii S4. 


13.0 


it less tlian $6 


14.8 


iit less tlian S7.50 


33.9 


1 H»it l«w? ii»^ti $ift . , 


ILS 


rml less than S12.50 


6.1 


•V) or Tiio>n» 


4.4 







Of the Negro mothers 44 per cent earned less than $5 a week, 
hereas 52 per cent of the white mothers earned less than that sum; 
I per cent of the Negro mothers earned $7.50 or more a week, but 
cily 16 per cent of the white mothers fell in this earnings group. 

The higher earnings of the colored women is accounted for by the 
act that so many of the white mothers were imported and hved in 
he company camps^ while the colored mothers came from the neigh- 
aorhood and were paid a slightly higher rate. 

The highest wages were paid in Biloxi and GuKport, these com- 
munities offering workers a somewhat wider industrial choice. 

The women were asked not only how much they had averaged a 
week but also the largest sum they had ever earned in a week. The 
following table simunarizes the 279 reports of the highest earnings 
made by the group of working mothers who hved both inside the 
company camps and by those who hved in the towns or villages. 

Table VIII. — Number and per cent diHrRnUion of mothers vnth specified plare of 

residence, by maximum weekly earnings. 



Maximnm weekly earnings. 



AQeamings 

U8sthan$5 

t5bQtle8sthan$7.50.. 
t7iO bat less thmtlO. 
tlO but lest tlian $12.50 
11150 but less than 115 
$15butlessthan$20... 
S20 but less than S25... 
tidaodoTer 



Mothers reporting maximum earnings. 



Total. 



Number. 



279 



90 

70 

61 

39 

6 

9 

3 

1 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



Living in eamps or 
company houses. 



Numba. 



100.00 



32.26 

25.09 

21.86 

13.98 

2.15 

3.23 

1.08 

.36 



106 



37 

28 
27 
10 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.00 



3 
1 






34.91 

26.42 

25.47 

9.43 



2.83 
.94 



Living elsewhere. 



Number. 



173 



63 

42 

34 

29 

6 

6 

2 

1 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.00 



30. &i 
24.23 
19.65 
16.76 
3.47 
3.47 
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yxxxGTLt during the summer as the communities provided prac- 
T^o other employment to which the workers could turn. '^It's 
in the summer time when there's no work," said one mother. 
fish ior our dinner and sell what we don't use. Then they're 
it the grocery store and let you charge. I haven't been able to 
iny clothes for two years. We have a hard time getting along." 
her said, ''It's hard to live on the little earnings we make and 
ave to save up for the summer, too. During the summer none of 
ork for three months, but sometimes late in the summer they 
b fixing the boats and my husband can earn a little something, 
visually make credit in the summer." "You can stop work to 
or go home whenever you want to, but we can't aflFord to. We 
e to keep at it as long as there is any work to do in order to have 
ugh for the summer months when there is no work," said another, 
other expressed the grim alternative which many of them come 
se to experiencing: ''There are three months in summer with no 
•rk at aU. If you can't save money you have to starve." 
The inadequacy of the wages to meet the increasing cost of living 
is sharply felt and frequently pointed out. The price of working- 
oes, formerly $1.50, had risen to $2.50. ''This place i« in poor' 
lape for a living. With the present prices we can hardly live," said 
ae woman. Another told how one of the companies tried to make 
lore profits. "About a week ago," she said, "they put on such 
leavy weight we could not make anything. Everybody left the 
actory, and they had to lower the weight. The larger the shrimp 
live heavier they made the weight. Oysters were so small the people 
became disgusted — it took so long to fill a measure. We can't make 
a\iving and pay the rent. Everything is so high. You can't buy 
anything with a dime. Two chops cost a quarter. You are just 
gimg your time to the firm and making nothing." "We're paid 
nice money, but grub costs so much the stores get it all," said another. 
The low earnings of the oyster shuckers and shrimp pickers were 
still further diminished by the sums they had to spend for gloves to 
protect their hands from cuts, and for alum and other medicaments 
which they used to harden their hands against shrimp poisoning. In 
one factory alum was supplied by the firm, but usually the workers 
had to buy it for themselves. The most common expenditure re- 
ported for aliun was 5 cents a day, though some workers who were 
peculiarly sensitive to the poison spent more. 

Gloves usually cost 20 cents a pair, and as only one was worn at a 
time— the odd one being worn inside out — the cost was ordinarily 10 
cents a day. A few women bought material by the yard and made 
their gloves and finger stalls, but this was an exceptional procedure. 
" Gloves Qow cost 10 cents for a single one and they last only a dp- 
said cue woman. '' It costs our family $8 a month to buy glovf 
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the three workers. We wear stalls on the other hand; I make these 
myself, but the material costs 30 cents a yard/' Another, speaking 
of the cost of alum as well as of gloves, said, '' We used to pay 5 cente 
apiece for the gloves we wear when we shuck, but now we have to pay 
15 cents apiece, and one glove does not last a day. We use alum 
when we pick shrimp. We used to be able to get enough for a nickle 
to last a week, but now 10 cents worth does not last a day. Alum 
knocks a big hole in what you make.'' 

Some employers allowed the workers to take oysters home with 
them at the end of the day. ''The boss lets us take all the oysters we 
want before they are shucked," said one mother; '' we live on oysters." 
Occasionally, the Children's Bureau agents saw mothers coming from 
the factories with a few oysters in the bottoms of their '' cups '^ which, 
the workers took home with them each night. 

The following are some typical comments of mothers in regard to 
earnings, in addition to those already quoted in this section: 

''The row boss in Baltimore told me I could make $3 a day, but the 
iSrst of the season the cannery only paid 5 cents for 2 J pounds, and I 
couldn't make more than 60 or 70 cents a day. Many a night I'd 
come home and cry because I couldn't make more and I needed the 
money so badly. Now title cannery is paying 5 cents for 1 J pounds, 
and I have made as much as $1.25 a day; that is the most I ever made." 

"Shuckers work in gangs of eight and they don't like to have naw 
people come in on the gang. We go to the factory where we think 
we can earn the most, and if the oysters are small we leave after we 
have finished one carload and go to another factory. * * * That's 
the fun in shucking — to see which gang can get ahead of the other in 
getting the best oysters." 

"You never can tell how much you are going to make, because 
you never know what weight they are going to use on you, and you 
never can teU which factory is going to have the lightest weight. 
They all change back and forth. Last week we got 5 cents a pound, 
but this week it's been IJ poimds for 5 cents. If you object the 
boss says, ' If you are not satisfied, go home. ' '* 

"The way to make money is to watch for wet cars. When the 
cars come out of the steaming room some of them are wetter than 
others and there's always a rush if a wet car is spotted, for the oysters 
are still wet and they weigh more. That's why it's better to shuck 
as soon as the oysters are steamed; an hour or so later they are dry 
and you don't make as much. And always have your cup weighed 
as soon as possible; if you wait the oysters dry and you lose. When 
the children work before school, sometimes they can't get their cups 
weighed before they leave, and they have to come back at noon and 
they don't make as much then because the oysters are dry." 

"The pay is better this year than last. We get 5 cents a pound 
for oysters; last year we only got 5 cents for 3^ poimds." 
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Earnings of children. 

The average weekly earnings for 166 working children could not be 
secured — in 25 instances because their earnings were included with 
their parents', and in the other instances usually because the earnings 
had been so irregular or so slight that the mothers could not remember 
or estimate the weekly average. There were, however, reports for 
378 of the 544 working children. Of these, two-thirds earned less 
than $5 a week, and more than one-fourth earned less than $2 a week. 
There were, however, a number of instances of comparatively high 
weekly earnings. Thus 18 children earned $10 or more, 7 earned 
between $9 and $10, and 11 between $8 and $9 a week. All the 
children earning these sums — and, indeed, all but 2 of those earning 
as much as $5 a week — ^were regular workers, and with 5 exceptions 
were 14 years of age or over. * 

Table IX gives the children's average weekly earnings according 
to the regularity of their work and their age. 

According to this table, the median earnings of the children who 
worked regularly fell between $4 and $5 a week. The higher earn- 
ings were confined to the children 14 years of age and over, and even 
in this group some of the cEildren even of the regular workers earned 
very small sums — in 2. cases, less than 50 cents a week; in 11 cases, 
less than $2 a week; and in 48 cases (more than one-fourth of the 
children in this group from which reports were secured), less than 
$4 a week. Among the part-time workers, the median earnings fell 
between $1 and $2, while the median earnings of the occasional 
workers were less than $1. Only one part-time worker (aged 15), 
and one occasional worker (aged 13) earned more than $4 a week. 
The earnings of most of the part-time and occasional workers, and 
the earnings of most of the regular workers in the early age groups, 
were very small. 

As in the case of their mothers, the irregularity of the children's 
work was an important factor in the low wages. And, as in the case 
of the mothers, there were instances of high wages in certain weeks. 
The question '^ What was the most you ever earned in a single week ? " 
brought out the fact that 47 of the 384 children for whom reports 
were secured, had made $10 or over. One 6-year-old child had once 
made $18.90 in a single week. One, 11 years old, had once made 
$13.60 in a week. However, 190 children, or almost half of those 
for whom reports were secured, were unable to earn even in their best 
weeks as much as $5 a week; and there were many instances of very 
low earnings. 

Table X presents the highest wages ever earned by the children 
in any one week, together with the age and the regularity of the 
work. 
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baby and keep him in a bpx at the factory." Another mother who 
had no baby carriage made a habit of taking her 3-months-old baby 
to the cannery wh^re she kept it in a big rocking chair while she 
worked. This baby was very ill of pneumonia at the time of the 
visit of the Children's Bureau agent, and the mother was working 
very irregularly. Another mother, who left her 4-months-old baby 
at home with its sister, nursed it when she went home to cook. She 
expected to take it to the factory with her when the weather got 
wanner. 

An 11 -months-old baby was left with his grandmother while his 
mother worked, the mother nursing him before going to work and 
again at noon and at night. The grandmother found it very hard 
to care for the baby, because when the mother had no work she 
would nurse him much oftener. '^The days I took the baby to the 
factory I nursed her there,'' said another mother; "the days I left 
her home she'd have to wait till I got back." 

Some women realized the importance of nursing their children 
regularly and the danger of taking them to the factories. The mother 
of a 7-months-old baby who lived some distance from the cannery 
said, "I only work from 7 to 11 in the morning as I am nursing the 
baby. His grandmother gives him bottled milk in the morning. If 
it weren't for him I would work longer." 

Some women expressed disapproval of the factory as a place for 
children. One said, ''People don't care for children. They bring 
them in gocarts to the factory and they cry all day long." Another 
said, ''I tell you, the factory is terrible on children. One Italian 
mother has seven little children. She keeps the baby in a box, and it 
cries all day. She goes out and nurses it and gives a piece of bread to 
the others and then starts work again. The poor kids are in awful 
shape." 

In some instances a mother would leave her baby at home with a 
relation or neighbor who would take the baby to the mother in the 
factory to be nursed. *' I leave my children (one aged 9 months, and 
the other 2 years) with my sister-in-law," said one mother. ''She 
brings the baby to the factory twice a day for me to nurse — at 12 
o'clock and at 4. But if she cries too Hard, she brings her oftener." 
Another mother said, "I take the baby (aged 15 months) to the fac- 
tory with me on warm days. But I'm afraid he would catch cold on 
cold days, so his grandmother keeps him, and at 12 o'clock every 
day brings him to me at the factory to be nursed." 

In Biloxi a small settlement house conducts a day nursery which 
was able, by crowding, to accommodate 15 children. A few mothers 
left their small children at the nursery while they worked, paying 5 
cents a day for the care pf the child. One mother took her G-months- 
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old baby to this nursery every morning at 7, and went to the cannery 
to work at half past 7. At 9 o'clock, half past 12, and at 2 in the 
afternoon she went to the settlement to nurse the baby and at 5 to 
take him home. ''It's a good thing we have the nursery/' said 
another mother. ''They keep the baby from 7 in the morning until 
5 in the afternoon. That's a good help for 5 cents." Another 
mother, with one child of 4 and another of 23 months, said, "There is 
a room in the factory where the children can play, but there is no 
one to look after them, and they run loose. So I take my children to 
the nursery. They get good care there, and I don't have to worry 
about them." As has been said, however, the nursery could accom- 
modate very few children. 

Some of the factories had penned off a space for children, and some- 
times even had a room for them. One employer had had a room about 
25 feet square partitioned off from the rest of the factory for children. 
The room was absolutely bare, having no chairs or other furniture. 
There were no children in the room at the time of the interview, 
although a number of small children were playing about the shucking 
shed. The employer said that the children would not stay in the 
room he had provided. 

In another factory a Uttle free space in a stall-like division, cluttered 
with barrels, boxes, and a miscellany of factory properties, was as- 
signed to the children.^^ No cannery visited had a well-equipped 
nursery, and usually no provision was made for the babies, who lay 
in boxes, baby carriages, gocarts, or on trucks in some comer of the 
shed. In cold weather some of the factories allowed the mothers to 
put their babies near the steam box. 

"Only three or four mothers bring their children to this cannery, 
and no mother ever brings young babies. These children sometimes 
play on the wharf and sometimes help their mothers a little," said one 
employer. "We stick them under the stairs," said another. "I 
wish the mothers would leave them at home. The squalling is awful.'' 
" No place is provided for children. They play or sleep wherever they 
can find room," said one employer. " They stay in one comer of the 
room where th^ mothers are working," said another. 

"There is a nice, roomy, clean place for children at the factory 
and I take my 5-year-old girl with me. Sometimes she plays around 
with a knife and shucks a few oysters, and the boss gives her a nickel. 
I want her to shuck; it learns her to be willing to work." 

Some employers said that they did not allow mothers to bring 
babies and small children to the factories. One said, "We don't 
allow mothers to bring their babies in. Sometimes they leave them 
outside the factory with a couple of kids, or else they leave them 
with a neighbor. That's very common around here." Others 

81 See illustration fadng p. 65. 
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wished to keep them out. ''Babies and small children are brought 
with their mothers. They are a nuisance^ and this should not be 
allowed. I thought of putting up a building near the factory that 
could be used as a nursery, but the World War made that impossible, 
and present conditions do not justify it." Other employers said 
they were planning to provide a '^baby room.'^ 

The children who have passed infancy and who can crawl or run 
about the factory are subject not only to all the physical discomforts 
which the babies suffer but also to accidents. When oysters are 
shucked, the oyster shells, and when shrimp are picked, the hulls 
and shrimp heads with their thorns, are scattered over the floor; 
and children who fall among them are in danger of seriously hurting 
themselves. The mother of two children, 3 and 5 years of age, said 
that they both had cut their feet on oyster shells. The 3-year-old 
child ''had a big hole cut in his foot from a shell and had to have it 
sewed up." In another family a 3-year-old child had a sore on her 
face, the result of falling upon oyster shells at the factory. "Last 
week a child fell out of an open doorway and cut her nose up badly 
on the shells," said an employer. 

The danger of being run over by the oyster cars has already been 
mentioned.^ The steam from the oyster cars often makes it impos- 
sible for the men wheeling the cars to see whether there are any 
children in the way. Aside from these dangers there is the added 
one that children old enough to run in and out of the cannery might 
fall off the piers or wharves into the water. "I wouldn't take my 
children [aged 2 and 4 years] to the factory. It's no place for them. 
I'm afraid they would fall overboard," said one mother. And 
another said, ''I sometimes take my children [one aged 3 years and 
the other 16 months] to the factory, but I don't like to. I'm afraid 
they will get hurt." '*I take the children [aged 6 and 3 years] to 
the factory with me. I wish there was a nursery here. They get 
so tired at the factory and no place is provided for them there. I 
have to keep my eye on them and I lose a lot of time that way. 
They like to run around and play but it is too dangerous, and I try 
to make them stay near me." 

"When Mary [aged 10] is at school, I keep the baby [6 months] 
in the factory with me, and when Mary can stay home to take care 
of him I go home to nurse him. I lose a lot of time cooking and 
doing my housework and nursing the baby." 

The children who were not brought to the factories, however, were 
often left more neglected at home. In 18 instances children were left 
without a caretaker of any sort. One mother left her two children, 
aged 3 and 5 years, at home, entirely alone, playing about the house 
and yard. The yard had a gate, but the children could easily open 

**See Hazards, p. 35. 
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MIGRATORY FAMILIES. 

Reference has been made from time to time to the families who are 
brought from a distance. The rapid development of the fish-canmng 
industry in Mississippi and the Gulf coast generally resulted in 
inadequate local labor supply and led to reliance on a system of 
importing workers, principally from Baltimore and New York. The 
local labor supply which was available but not utilized fully was the 
N^ro labor. The reasons given were those usually given for the 
nonemployment of Negroes in factory work in the South. At the 
time this study was made only 12 employers used Negro labor in 
actual cannery work. 

From the beginning there was a tendency to bring down *' family 
help," the understanding being that the wives and children were to 
be taken down and also employed.** 

At the time that this study was made the number of imported 
families was smaller than in previous years because the Government 
had prevented the transfer of workers from the North because of the 
shortage of workers for the essential war industries in and around 
Baltimore.** 

Still, even imder these war conditions there were famihes brought 
from the North and there was abimdant evidence that employers 
had* no intention of abandoning the custom. Some discussion of 
the special problems which result from this practice is therefore 
necessary. 

The Children's Bureau inquiry covered 88 imported famihes. 
This does not represent the total number of the famihes that had 
been brought in for that season's work. It will be remembered that 
the inquiry included only those famihes having working children 
under 16, or a working mother with children imder 6. In normal 
years, according to all testimony, the great majority of the famihes 
come from Baltimore. The 88 imported famihes included in this 
study had 267 children, of whom 176 were between 6 and 15 years of 
age. Of these children 105 worked in the canneries. 

It was estimated by the assistant general passenger agent of the 
railroad which usually carries the migrating famihes from Baltimore 
to the Gulf coast that in normal years from 3,000 to 3,500 workers 
go south annually from Baltimore alone to work in the oyster and 
shrimp canneries. 

** R^KXt on Conditions of Women and ChUd Wage Earners, Vol. XVUI, p. 47. 

•^ Some of the canners interviewed complained of this restriction. One said, " The ojrster industry in 
Bikai has depended for 30 years on the Polish people in Baltimore, and we consider they are as much a 
pwt of our labor [supply] as they are a part of Maryland labor [supply]. -We sent them back last May and 
can't get them back ag^ this [1918] year." 
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was employed regularly. The father was employed only about half 
time on a boat. The family were planning to leave as soon as they 
could find a place where they could get steady work. 

As a rule, a written agreement is not made between the row boss 
and the migrating families. The families have therefore no assurance 
that the promises of the row boss will be kept. 

The following contract, however, was given a group of famiUes: 

This agreement, made this 2lBt day of November, 1918, between Co., of 

BUoxi, MisB., of tfie first part, and , of Baltimore, Md., of the second 

part. 

Witneeseth: That the said party of the first part doth hereby baigain with party 
o! the second part to pay the following wages for shuckers, day workers, and boat- 
men as other places pay at Biloxi, Miss., and said party of the first part agrees to pay 
aaid transportation both ways, the said men so employed will be shipped home as 
Boon as the other packers in Biloxi, Miss., ship home. 

As witness our hand and seals. 

Co. 

By [Row boss]. 

[Head of family]. 

Witness: . 

As witness my hand and notarial seal. 
[heal.] 

, Notary Public. 

"The following wages" were not further mentioned. 

The wage rates which the row boss quotes are usually the hour 
or piece rates; or he may say that workers are able to make a certain 
amount per day. The workers often do not realize that the work 
may be irregular and that, though the unit rate sounds high, the 
actual weekly or monthly earnings are a very different matter.^' 
As a result many families are disappointed, although, of course, 
there are those who migrate year after year. An employer com- 
mented,. "We have been getting some of the same people to come 
down to do the shucking and picking for the last 15 years. By 
that it looks like they must be treated right or they would not come 
year after year. They make good money and are out of the cold 
weather, and the whole family can work. Up in Baltimore the 
man might be able to work, but the women have to stay at home 
and do nothing. " 

Some families never return to the place they came from, but 
settle in the cannery town. Occasionally an employer will give 
such a family money equivalent to the return fare. 

Eleven of the 88 imported families included in the study gave as a 
reason for coming that the children or the ''entire family'' could 
work.*^ ''The row boss came to Baltimore and promised enough 

•• See discosslon of earnings, p. 51. 

•^ Some of the Baltimore row bosses who were interviewed stated that they warned families that children 
nnder 14 years of age would not be allowed to work. 
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woA for the whole family," said one mother who had two children, 
aged 14 and 11 years, and a baby of 2. *' We came because we heard 
we could make a better liTing here in Biloxi than in Louisiana, '* 
said one mother, *^ because the children could work here. *' Another, 
whose five children — aged 13, 12, 10, 8, and 7 — all worked r^ularly 
shucking oysters, said, **This is a good place for children. It's 
better than the city. * * * K^'g ^^q \^qqi place I Ve been since 
I've tried to make a living — there's work for all the children." 
*'We hved on a farm, but we weren't making much, so we came 
here, where all the children could work," said a woman in another 
family. In still another the father had worked on a cane plantation, 
earning $1.25 a day. "He could not make enough to support the 
family," said the mother, "and the children were not permitted to 
work in Louisiana. So we came here, where they can work, too." 

Preference for Polish workers. 

Years ago Bohemians used to come to the South from Baltimore. 
Later, Poles and other Slavs came. Many people in the canning 
commimities still refer to all these as Bohemians. There seemed to 
be a general preference for these Slavic workers. "Take it all 
roimd, the Polaks are the best shuckers," said one employer. "The 
thriftiest and best workers," said another, "are the Austrians.^ 
They live here and many of them own their homes and boats. The 
only fault with them is they know the canneries like their help, and 
they are, therefore, too independent." "The Polish workers are 
much better than the local workers," said another, "because they 
stick to their work. The local workers come when they feel like it. '* 

The Polish workers themselves realized that they were, so to 
speak, the chosen people. Said one mother, "The row bosses in 
Baltimore try to get all the Polish people they can, as the oyster 
work comes natural to the Polish; and they are more satisfactory 
than the French people, as the bosses can get more work out of them. " 

Employers' attitude toward imported labor. 

Whether or not the importation of families will continue inthefuture 
may be judged by the employers' attitude. 

On the whole, they were found to have a strong predilection for 
imported workers, for such employees live in the company camp and 
are at hand when needed. One employer said, "The imported labor 
lives in the camps. We blow the whistle and they have to come. 
They have to be on the job aroimd the factory, else we'll run 'em out 
of the camp and refuse to pay their fare back. We hold it over their 
heads. It's like 'sea duty' to a sailor. Wh^i they live in your 

SB This term was used loosely to include Poles and other Slavic peoples, whether or not they came from 
Austria. 
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camp you Ve- got them under your l^umb. You can tell 'em where to 
get off, and what to do — and they^U do it." 

''It is much better to have the imported labor, because it is under- 
stood that they have to work for me whenever I have any work to 
do, though they are free to work for any one they please when I 
haven't any work," said another employer. Still another commented, 
^'The one outstanding advantage of imported labor is that you don't 
have to worry so much about where your help is coming from." 

Superior abihty of the imported workers was sometimes mentioned 
as a reason for preferring them. '^The Baltimore people are bom 
and bred to the work. They are familiar with it almost from birth. 
We tried getting Slovaks and Poles from Chicago, but they gave us 
more trouble. The Baltimore people have been trained in the can- 
neries of Baltimore." ''We've always imported our labor from 
Bidtimore until this year. We have to have Baltimore workers; 
Aey know the business. The people down South will not work in 
Ae canneries." 

''To operate successfully you must have an abundance of labor, as 
the work is done by the piece and we have no control over the workers; 
we can't compel them to come to work. When a factory has large 
oysters everyone knows it in an hour or so and the other factories are 
left empty. If I had big oysters they'd all come at once, but should 
the next boat have small ones they'd leave. The advantage of 
imported labor is that you have some control over it. Of course, 
you have to take your chance on their working, but the threat that 
you will put th^n out of camp is not without effect." 

On the other hand, some of the large factories were beginning to 
feel tiiat certain disadvantages accompanied the importation of 
labor. " It is a very expensive proposition to bring the laborers in, 
because they do not stay when they get here," said one man who had 
paid 55 fares from Baltimore and 150 from Louisiana. '^ There are 
only about 20 of the Baltimore people left and about 60 of the Louisi- 
ana people." 

''I prefer native help," said another, "and next year I hope to 
employ native labor only. The expense of importing labor is a big 
factor, and if we had natives we would have them all year round." 

The objection to imported labor is not always on the ground of 
expense. "The camp people are not as satisfactory as the outsiders. 
* * * The outsiders (that is, from outside the camps) come to 
earn money, and stay aU day, either bringing their lunch or having it 
sent down to them. The camp women say they have to cook and 
wash, and are altogether too independent. Two-thirds of the workers 
are outside people." 
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Attitude of the local workers toward in^rted labor. 

Some of the local workers resented the brmging in of imported labor 
on the ground that it kept wages down. One man said, '^ They import 
labor because it keeps the wag^s down, and then they can fcwce those 
people out to work whenever they want to. We American people 
aren't going to be treated that way. They go to Louisiana and Balti- 
more and tell the people lies to get 'em here. We'd get a living wage — 
and that's all we want — if it weren't for imported labor. Some of 
the factories use almost all children; they do it to keep down the 
men's wages. They would rather pay 15 cents an hour to two chil- 
dren than give a man 30 cents for the same job." Another man, who 
had been crippled in the factory and whose family depended almost 
entirely on the work of the mother and the occasional help of the 
10-year-old daughter, said, *'The factories bring people down here 
every winter from Baltimore, but it's not necessary. There are 
plenty of workers down here, and they bring in outsiders in order to 
keep oiir wages down. They don't need 'em. It's just to keep down 
the people who live here. They couldn't get many this year; the 
governor wouldn't let them.'' 

THE HOUSING OF THE CANNERY WORKERS. 

Crowding. 

Many of the famiUes were crowded into small, imsubstantial, 
rickety quarters. Of the 423 families visited, 8 hved in one room, 
53 in two rooms, and 136 in three rooms. In other words, 197, or 
nearly half, the families occupied three rooms or less. Only 91, or a 
little more than one-fifth, occupied more than four rooms. *' We're 
doing awful good with four rooms," said one woman. One himdred 
and fifty-three families, or more than one-third, lived 2 or more per- 
sons to a room. In 43 instances the rate was 3 or more persons per 
room; in 4, it was 5 or more persons. Of these 4 cases of overcrowd- 
ing, the worst was that of a family of 9 living in a single room. In 2 
instances families of 5 and 6, respectively, lived in 1 room. In one 
instance a family of 10 occupied 2 rooms. 

Because comparatively few imported workers were brought in 
during the seasons studied by the Children's Bureau, famiUes who 
hved in camps were often allotted more space than had been custom- 
ary. Some employers allowed the camp people to take as much 
room as they wished. In some instances camps were empty except 
for one or two families. One camp, which had been built to provide 
only one room to a family, had no connecting doors between the 
rooms. Thus a family which occupied more than one room had to 
go out of doors to get from one room to another. Some of the rooms 
in this camp were fairly large, measuring 14 feet 4 inches by 16 feet. 
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Other rooms were much smaller, measuring 10 feet 1 inch square 
Each room had one i$dndow. 

In some instances camps were more overcrowded than in former 
years. A Polish family of seven, which had always had three rooms, 
was given only two, since the employer had imported French workers 
from Louisiana to take the place of the ixsual Baltimore supply. 

On the whole, the room congestion was greater among the camp 
famihes than among the others, as Table XI shows. 

Table XI. — Families with specified place of residencey by number of persons per room. 
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According to this table nearly half the camp families lived two or 
more persons to a room, whereas less than one-third of the ''outside'' 
families were so crowded. 

Table XII. — Families of vpexxfued color, by persons per room. 
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According to Table XII, 108, or 42 per cent, of the 260 white 
families lived two or more persons per room, while in only 45, or 28 
per cent, of the 163 colored families was there such congestion. The 
fact that nearly all the imported families who lived in company camps 
were white is probably the explanation of this difference. 

Hie camps. 

An employers who customarily import labor maintain what they 
call camps in which to house these workers. These camps usually 
consist of barrackslike structures, but occasionally they include 
some two-family houses, and in rare instances some individual 
houses. The character of the camps, their condition of repair, 
their cleanliness, and other qualities varied under different manage- 
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ment. A few were fairly well constructed and as decent and habit^ 
able as that type of building could be. Some were dilapidated and 
sagging, in the last stages of decay, others not old were poorly and 
cheaply built so that they did not protect the inhabitants from the 
weather. ''I don't get wet much when it rains," said one woman, 
''but Mrs. 's bed gets wet every time." 

The typical barracks were long, low, ugly, flimsily built frame 
structures, without foundations, but usually raised from the ground 
on a pile of bricks, or on wooden piles, at the comers. Thin, single- 
board partitions divided the buildings into separate family quarters, 
and the family space into rooms. Occasionally these partitions 
did not reach the ceiling, but this shortcoming scarcely increased the 
lack of privacy, since the partitions were so thin that any moving 
about and any conversation in the next compartment was entirely 
audible. Cracks between the boards of the dividing wall some- 
times further interfered with- privacy. One woman said, ''The 
people next door complain because I cough all night." 

The barracks were usually two or three rooms deep. In the latter 
event a family dwelling would usually consist of three rooms, run- 
ning from the front to the back of the building; the middle room — 
except in the compartments at the end of the building — ^had no 
windows. In most of the camps there were no dark rooms. Some- 
times a building two rooms deep would be made into a "double 
camp," in which case all families except those at the ends of the 
buildings would have neighbors in adjoining rooms on three sides. 
The barracks ranged from 26 feet to 194 feet in length and from 7 
feet 8 inches to 56 feet in width. The room dimensions ranged 
from 10 feet by 5 feet 8 inches to 28 feet by 10 feet 8 inches, the 
latter an exceptionally large room in a camp allotting only one room 
to a family. 

The room crowding was usually aggravated by entire lack of 
closets and often of cupboards. This meant that whatever clothes 
• the family were not wearing had to hang on the walls, and that all 
the dishes and food had to be kept on tables or shelves, or on the 
stove. These circumstances made it difficult for the best housewife 
to keep a dwelling neat. A physician in one community said, 
"When both father and mother work all day long, they are too 
tired at night to clean up their home, and there is no incentive for 
them to do so. The camp is regarded as a temporary makeshift, a 
place to sleep and eat when the family is not at the factory." Never- 
theless one frequently found bright, tidy homes, showing evidence of 
an effort at decoration. 

The furnishings were usually most meager. Some f amihes brought 
furniture with them, but it was more common for them to make a 
rude bed, a table, and a bench from lumber which the company 
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famished, and to get along with as little as possible. Boxes were 
often used for chairs. 

Sometiines the companies agreed to furnish the rooms of the 
imported workers, except for bedding and dishes. One company 
supplied a wide iron bedstead (without mattress), one stove, one 
rough table, and several rough wooden benches. This was the extent 
of the furnishings of the homes of the people Uving in this camp. 
This was fairly typical of the meagemess of the furnishings, whether 
company owned or not. Often, indeed, the luxury of an iron bed- 
stead was lacking, and wooden bunks, built up about 2 feet from the 
floor, served as beds. 

All the camps depended on oil lamps for lighting and on wood 
stoves for heat. The defects in structure, however, such as cracks 
in the walls and floors, often rendered the little stoves quite inade- 
quate. Newspapers were sometimes pasted on the walls to keep 
out the cold. One camp had no provision for chimneys. Window 
panes had been broken and the stovepipes carried through the open- 
ings thus made. 

None of the camps was equipped with plumbing; all had outside 
privies and hydrants. The number and cleanliness of the privies 
and the number and the convenience of the hydrants varied, as did, 
of course, the general conditions of the camp buildings and premises. 
In a very few instances there was a toilet for each family in the camp; 
in a few cases each family had a separate pump or hydrant; but such 
instances were exceptional. Sometimes large numbers of families 
iised the same toilet and the same hydrant. In one community 
there was only one hydrant to supply the whole camp, which normally 
housed 27 families. 

None of the camps visited was screened, and many of them were 
infested with flies and mosquitoes. One community, being in a 
cantonment zone, had recently had its sanitary provisions improved 
imder the direction of the Public Health Service. In this camp each 
famUy had its own privy, built ^o as to be fly and mosquito proof, and 
there were strict rules, apparently obeyed, for the covering or screen- 
ing of garbage and against throwing away tin cans before six holes had 
been punched in them. This camp was located on marshy ground, 
however, and there was much stagnant water near by, some of it 
covered with green slime, and the mosquitoes were numerous. '' The 
situation was improved by the Public Health Service,'' said a 
physician, ''but it is impossible to draw oflF all the water, especially 
as the soil is mucky.'' 

The various camps had some individual advantages and disadvan- 
tages — one, for example, provided two-family cottages instead of 
barracks — but, on the whole, the above statements supplemented 
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by the following descriptions and the illustrations facing pages 
76 and 77, will convey a general idea of the housing provided by the 
companies for their workers, sometimes free of charge, but usually 
for the indefinite rent of a percentage of their earnings. 

One of the best camps consisted of four barracks, a store converted 
into a dwelling, and two small houses. These buildings were fenced 
in ; there was no grass, but the hard dirt was raked and swept clean 
daily by the watchman. A few large palm trees near the main 
entrance of the inclosure provided some shade and relieved the place 
of the bareness which was characteristic of most camps. 

The long, low buildings were fairly well built, were painted, and 
had good corrugated-tin roofs. The barracks varied in size from 
83i feet by 22 feet to 150 feet by 21 feet. They were all one-story 
buildings, 9 feet 6 inches and 9 feet 8 inches in height. Each build- 
ing had a porch running its whole length, and, though without a 
wall foundation, each building was raised from the ground. On the 
porches of the longer barracks were three barrels filled with water; 
on the porches of the smaller barracks two barrels, to be used in case 
of fire. Coal oil had been poured on the surface of the water to pre- 
vent the breeding of mosquitoes. These buildings were divided into 
compartments by single board partitions, and the compartments 
were divided into rooms in the same fashion, except that the dividing 
wall within the compartments contained a doorway. Most of the 
compartments were two rooms deep. Families in this camp were 
usually alloted from one to three rooms. Each room had one out- 
side window and one outside door. The rooms ranged in size from 12 
feet 8 inches by 13 feet to 10 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 8 inches. There 
were no closets; clothing hung on nails about the rooms. Shelves 
were provided for dishes. 

The floors and walls were of rough, unfinished boards, without rugs 
or wall paper or paint to relieve the bareness. In a few homes, 
however, the occupants had tacked newspapers over the entire wall 
space to keep out the wind and to make the room warmer. 

Each family had a small stove for the combined purpose of heat- 
ing and cooking, and usually wood was piled behind the stove. 
There was no plumbing, no running water, sink, nor drainage system. 
The waste water was thrown from the porch and allowed to soak 
into the ground. Kitchens were usually supplied with a bucket of 
water for drinking and cooking purposes. Few families had their 
own furniture, most of them using the rough board furniture supplied 
by or made from wood supplied by the company. In nearly every 
home the crude furnishings were as foUows: One large table, one 
or two wide bunks built up about 2 feet from the floor, two or three 
benches, one or two straight chairs, and occasionally supplementary 
boxes. 
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A few of the homes were unmaculately clean, with covered water 
bockete, white spreads on the beds, oilcloth on the table, curtains 
hanging from the shelves, colored pictures on the walls, and other 
homelike signs. The general impression, however, which even this 
exceptionally good camp gave was that of disorder, confusion, and 
crowding; of rickety chairs and benches; of half-eaten food l^t 
about on unwashed dishes; of dirty clothes soaking; of old tin cans 
gtanding about; of flies buzzing ov^ the food, the uncovered water 
backet, and the grease spots on the floor. 

At the time of the study there were about 25 families living in 
this camp. Normally, however, the camp accommodates a much 
larger population. One hydrant supplied each building with water, 
and the ground below the faucet was always wet and muddy. There 
were only 11 privies for the entire camp. These were cleaned three 
times a week by the watchman, who said that almost immediately 
after tiiey were cleaned they were in a vile condition. 

The attitude of the people toward the camps varied. Some of 
Aem were content, others dissatisfied. Some families had moved 
out of the camps and had rented dwellings, not only because it was 
more profitable for them to pay rent and get higher rates of pay 
but because of the conditions in the camps. ' 'We used to live in a 
camp; we had two rooms, but it was too jammed up. We were 
glad to get out. * * ♦ They used to bring people from Balti- 
acre, and how they did pile them up! Pile 'em up and pile 'em up! 
* * * The houses are bad; they ought to be fixed up — they leak 
in Uke a basket," said one mother. Another said, ''The houses 
Men't good enough for a horse. The roofs leak, and they won't 
even mend broken windows. I prefer to rent my house and keep my 
health." "I wouldn't live in one of those camps. They live like 
togs over there," said another. 

Physicians in some of the communities condemned the camp 
conditions. The city physician of one town said, ''If I had any 
authority in the matter, I should certainly not permit such living 
quarters to exist as those in the cannery camps. The double 
arrangement of apartments in the camp buildings is very bad, since 
it does not give vent on two sides for a free ventilation of air. More- 
over, there should be better heating facilities both in cannery and 
camp." ''I would discom-age the building of camps entirely," 
said the county health officer. ' 'They are bad .mentally, morally, 
physically, and socially. The thin partitions separating one family 
from another are not adequate. The common porch is another bad 
feature. Isolated cottages are far better. * * * The over- 
crowding was very much worse two years ago, and bad health con- 
ditions and vice were the result. This isn't the same place as two 
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years ago. The camps have not been filled this year because it was 
difficult to import labor. The former crowding will not be allowed 
again, and the packers have been notified of this. * * * Qne 
of the cities does not collect garbage on unpaved streets, so the 
district where the workers live is excluded; but an effort is being 
made to provide for this. At present the factories are held responsi- 
ble for their camps. In another city the city collects all garbage. 

A physician in another community said, '^I consider the surroimd- 
ings of the camp unhealthy. The ground is low and mucky and 
marshy. There always seems to be stagnant water, which is fine for 
breeding mosquitoes. The combination with the near-by outhouses 
is not desirable. The homes are not kept in very clean condition, but 
I think it is not possible for them to be kept cleaner with the rough 
kind of house and furniture which the cannery gives the people. 
I think the mothers do make an effort to keep them in as good con- 
dition as possible.'' Another physician in this same town said, 
"Though the people are ignorant of the laws of sanitation and 
hygiene, the factory has done much this year toward the cleaning 
up of tin cans and mosquitoes. Previous to this year there were 
only one or two toilets for a row of houses. Now there is one for 
every cottage. These are mosquito and fly tight, according to the 
sanitary law applied to the zone around the naval training school. 
I believe that these improvements will make a noticeable change 
in the health of the camp people. Conditions for raising children 
are far from ideal in the camps, however." 

In another town the city health officer said: ''During the canning 
season the camp is overcrowded and sanitation is bad. The toilet 
facilities are poor and we have to guard against this all the time. 
There is no sewerage system, so the problem is a big one." 

The homes of the noncanqi families — White. 

The families living in their own houses, or in homes for which they 
paid money rent and which were not connected with the canneries, 
fared much better than the camp f amiUes. The great majority paid 
from $4 to S7 a month for rent. Most of the houses were small, 
single, one-story frame cottages, often unpainted, with a private 
privy, a private pump, a little yard often planted with flowers, and 
occasionally a vegetable garden, and inclosed by a picket fence. 
Sometimes the fences were sagging and broken and the houses sadly 
in need of repair. The condition of the interiors depended, of course 
largely on the skill and leisure of the housewives. Many of the 
houses had a rural air, straggling along a country lane or set off in a 
field. Chickens and a family pig were not uncommon. 
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The homes of the noncamp families — N^ro. 

The Negro districts presented in general a particularly ramshackle 
appearance. They were often situated along the railroad tracks or 
in swampy, isolated districts. The appearance was much more 
rural than in the white districts. The streets, even when the district 
was near the center of the city, were seldom paved nor were the 
roads kept in good condition. Yet, despite the loose boards, the 
sagging porches, and the general disrepair of the gray, weather- 
beaten houses, tiny, neat, well-kept gardens which were the rule 
rather than the exception, gave to the district a cheerful air. In 
many of the yards were large black iron kettles in which the clothes 
were boiled on wash days. 

The interiors of the houses were usually neat and clean, although 
there were a few exceptions. Most of the cottages had three or four 
rooms, divided, like the barracks in the cannery camps, by thin 
wooden partitions, with imcovered floors and bare walls. Generally, 
the furnishings were limited to the actual necessities, such as beds, 
a chest of drawers, stove, table, and a chair or two. The beds were 
commonly covered with immaculate white spreads. Sometimes 
vividly colored religious pictures hung upon the walls, and occasion- 
ally there were further decorations, such as bright tablecloths, 
doiUes, and vases. Often, especially in the homes of the Negroes 
who took in washing, it was common to see a large washing pUed 
upon the beds. The first impression received in many of the homes 
was unfavorable, but this was generally due to the untidiness inci- 
dent to a lack of closets and to the confusion attending the laundry 
work. 

Some homes were dirty and miserable. A father, mother, and 
nine children lived in three filthy, bare, dark rooms. The two beds 
had no sheets, and the soiled blankets and quilts were piled on the 
unmade beds. The room seen by the Children's Bureau agent con- 
tained two beds, two chairs, a lamp, and nothing more. Another 
house of unpainted boards presented a wrecked appearance. Half 
the boards were missing from the roof and floor of the porch. The 
stairs were broken and lopsided. A great deal of bedding and cloth- 
ing, discolored and stained with age and wear rather than dirt, 
Uttered the interior. The family that lived in this house were thank- 
ful that they owned it, although they had neither the time nor the 
materials to make repairs. ''If we had the wood,'' asked the father, 
'* where would we get the nails ? " 

The Negro quarters in Apalachicola are situated about a half mile 
in from the beach. The street on dry days was uneven with stones 
and occasional grass plots; imcertain planks bridge the riverlets. 
On wet days it was almost impassable. This condition was peculiar 
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to the Negro section; complaints of Negro taxpayers to the town 
council were reported to have brought no improvement. The head 
of the associated charities in this community said^ ''The sanitary 
conditions of the homes are not even fair. I consider them bad. 
There is a town law compelling sewers, but it is not enforced. Fur- 
thermore, the sewerage pipes do not nm out to ' the hilF (Negro sec- 
tion). The garbage is collected only once a week.'' 

The houses were almost all three or four room cottages, sitting 
gray and impainted behind the rosebushes and the honeysuckle whidh 
overflow the fenced yards. From the gate of the average home one 
saw the sunshine streaming through the hall which connected the 
front porch with the kitchen porch. The interiors showed remnants 
of fimiiture, chairs whose seats and backs had yielded to wear, 
blankets dingy with age, and clean plank floors, warped and broken. 
Sometimes the chairs were littered with clothing, for most of these 
homes had neither closets, shelves, nor hooks. The housekeeping 
was seldom dirty or slovenly, but there was much apparent shift- 
lessness. The Negroes did not appear to be contented with these 
conditions; they desired to move to a place where work was steady 
and living conditions better in consequence. 



CONCLUSION. 

The movement in behalf of more and better schools, of better 
compukory-education and child-labor laws, and of better enforcing 
machinery for such laws as are enacted, while longer delayed than in 
some parts of the United States, has been gaining ground in the 
Gulf States in recent years. It should be pointed out that, as in 
other States, child labor and nonattendance at school are more serious 
in the cannery than in most other industrial towns. Still illiteracy 
and child labor are not confined to the cannery communities of these 
States. And even if it were confined to these cannery communities, 
the facts revealed in this report demonstrate the urgency of the need 
for improvement in the State child-labor and school-attendance laws, 
and, almost more important, adequate provision for their enforcement. 

It will be remembered that this study was made during the interval 
which elapsed between the time when the first Federal child-labor 
law was declared imconstitutional and the enactment of the present 
Federal child-labor tax law. No subsequent investigations have 
been made to determine whether the 10 per cent tax which the revenue 
law provides the cannery, mill, factory, or workshop which employs 
children imder 14 years of age or children between 14 and 16 years 
more than eight hours a day or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. must 
pay, has resulted in the elimination of the many young children 
found at work at the time this study was made. However, as it is 
still possible for the canneries to pay the tax and employ the children 
so far as the Federal Government is concerned, it comes down to the 
question, not of the welfare of the child but of the relative profitable- 
ness of child labor. 

If the Federal child-labor tax law has resulted in putting the 
children out of the factories, it takes no steps toward providing the 
schools that agents of the Children's Bureau found were not available 
in some communities or to lengthen the very short terms provided in 
others. It is true that experience shows that with the possibility of 
employing children gone and the opposition of employers and parents 
removed in consequence, better school-attendance laws and better 
schools are much easier to secure. A direct as well as this indirect 
contribution on the part of the Federal Government toward securing 
these ends is being demanded by an increasingly large number of 
people. 
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APPENDIX. 



CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION LEGISLATION IN EFFECT 
IN FLORIDA, LOUISIANA, AND MISSISSIPPI ON JANUARY 1, 1919. 



FLORIDA. 



STREET TRADES IN CITIES. 

MINIMUM AGE 

Employment of hoys under 10 and girls under 16 in selling newspapers, etc., prohib- 
ited. — No boy under ten years of age, and no girl under sixteen years of age shall 
distribute, sell, expose, or offer for sale (1) newspapers, (2) magazines, (3) periodicals 
in any street or puolic place, in any city of six tnousand population or more. [Com- 
piled* Laws 1914 section 2642a] 

STORES, OFFICES, MESSENGER SERVICE, ETC., IN CITIES. 

MINIMUM AGE. 

Employment under 12 prohibited. — No child under twelve years of a^e shall be 
employed, permitted, or suffered to work in, about or in connection with any (1) 
store, (2) ofnce, or (3) in the transmission or sale of merchandise, (4) or in the trans- 
mission of messages, in any city of six thousand population or more. [C L 1914 s 2642b] 

FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, MECHANICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 

THEATERS, ETC. 

MINIMUM AGE. 

Employment under 14 prohibited. — No child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed, permitted or suffered to work in, about or in connection with any (1) mill, 
(2) factory, (3) workshop, (4) mechanical establishment, (5) laundry, (6) or on the 
Btage of any theater. [C L 1914 s 2642c] . 

FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, MINES, ETC. 

EBiPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES AND RECORDS. 

Certificates and lists required under 16; lists to be posted; certificates to be returned to 
oftiW or parent; proof of age may be required for children apparently under 16; employ- 
ment without such proof after notification constitutes evidence of violation. — No child 
under sixteen years of age shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any 
factory, workshop, laundry, mine or mill, unless the person or corporation employing 
him procures ana keeps on file and accessible to the judicial and police officers of the 
town or city, and to the State labor inspector, an employment certificate as hereinafter 
prescribed, and keeps two complete lists of all such children employed therein, one 
on fiJe and one conspicuously posted near the principal entrance of the building in 
which such children are employed. On termination of the employment of the child 
80 registered, and whose certificate is so filed, such certificate shall forthwith be sur- 
rendered by^ the employer to the child or its parent or guardian or custodian. The 
State labor inspector may make demands on an employer in whose establishment a 
child apparently under the age of sixteen years is employed or permitted or suffered 
to work, and wnose employment certificate is not then filed as required by this act 
[b 2642a-2642x], that such employer shall either furnish him within ten days evidence 
satisfactory to him that such child is in fact over fourteen years of age, or shall cease 
to employ or permit or suffer such child to work therein. The labor inspector may 
require from such employer the same evidence of age of such child as is required on 
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FACTORIB5, WORKSHOPS. MECHANICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 

THEATERS, ETC. 

HODR8 OP LABOB. 

Mne hours a day, 54 a week, 6 days a week, and night work prohibited, tmder IS; houn 
to he posted, — ^No child under the age ol sixteen years diall be employed, pennitted or 
Buffered to work in, about, or in connection with any establishment or occupation 
named in section 3(1) for more tium six days in any one week, (2) nor more ^an fifty- 
four hours in any week, (3) nor more than nine nottrs in any one day, (4) or [nor] 
before the hour of five o'clock in the morning or alter the hour of ^g^t o'clock in the 
eyening. Tlie presence of sudi child in any establishment during working hours 
MI be pruna facie evidence of its employment therein. Every onployer ^lall post 
in a conspicuous place in every room where such minors are emplo3red a printed 
Botice, Btatin^ the hours requirea of them each day of the week, tbe hours of commemc- 
m|8na stopping work, and the hours when the time or times allowed for dinner or lor 
otfier mean De^ and end. The printed form of such notice shall be furnida^ by 
the State lahor inspector, and the empk>yment of any minor kur a loi^r time in any 
day BO stated riiall be deemed a violation oi this section. [C L 1914 s 2642i} 

MESSENGERS. 

HOUBS OF LABOB. 

Night wort prohibited under 18. — No person under the age fA eighteen years shall 
be employed, permitted, or suffered to work as a messenger for telegraph, telephone, 
or messenger companies in the distribution, transmission, or delivery of goods or mea- 
■gcs beiove five o'dodc in the morning ox sdier ten o'clock in the evening of any day. 
(C L ldl4 B 2S4a} 

REGULATED OCCUPATIONS. 

BNFOBCEMENT. 

. Dutiea and powers qfjxtdicml or ppHce officers and labor inspectors. — County or cfty, 
JHdieial or police officers may vfeit the factories, workshops, mines, and mercan^e 
egfaiblisliments in their several towns and cities and ascertain whether any minors are 
emplojred therein contrary to the provisions of this act Js 2642a-2642x} and they shall 
report any cases of such illegal employment to the superintendent of schools and to Vbe 
labor inspector. Labor inspectors or any city or county officer may require that the 
employment certificates and lists provided for in this act, of minws employed in such 
iactories, workshops, mines, or mercantile establishments, shall be produced for their 
pwpection. Complaints for offenses under this act shall be brought by the labor 
inapector or other person in the same manner as provided by law lor other offenses. 
PJLm4B264210 

DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS, AND IMMORAL OCCUPATIONS. 

MINTMITM AGE. 

Specific occupations prohibited under 16; constant stawBng prohibited /or gvrls under 
^6; employment may be prohibited by health officers in other occupations. — No child under 
F^® age of sixteen years i^all be employed at sewing belts, or to assist in sewing belts, 
^any capacity whatever j nor shall any child adjust any belt to any machinery; they 
Bnall not oil or assist in oiling, wiping, or cleaning macmnery; they shall not operate 
w assist in operating circular or band saws, wood diapers, wood joiners, planers, 
Wttdpap^ (Mr wood-polishing machinery, emery or polishing wheels used for polishing 
«ieet metal, wood turning or boring machin^, stamping machines in sheet metal and 
ttftware manufacturing, stamping machines in washer and nut factories, operating 
^Ttugated rolls, such as are used in roofing factories, nor shall they be employed in 
<>pemting any steam boiler, steam machinery, or other steam generating apparatus, or 
J8 pin boys in any bowling alley; they shall not operate or assist in operating dough 
"^akes, or cracker machinery of any description, wire or iron straightening machinery, 
^or shall they operate or assist in operating rolling mill machinery ^ punches or shears, 
jJJ^^g or grinding or ndxing miJls, or calendar [calender] rolls m rubber manufac- 
*5^^, nor Sail they operate or assist in operating laundry machinery, nor shall such 
cmldren be employed in any capacity in preparing any composition in which dang^- 
^'M or poisonous acids are used, and they shall not be employed in any capacity in the 
2^Tifactureof paints, colors, or white lead, nw shall they be employed in any capacity 
Juatever in operating or assisting to operate any passenger w: fre^t elevator, nor shall 
^^y be employed in any capaaty whatever in the maniiiartme of goods for i mm or al 
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CkUd labor law to be posted.^A copy of this act [s 2642a-2642x] shall be con- 
Gpicuoufily posted and kept in each workrocMn of every manufacturing establishment, 
mill, mine, of workshop, or mercantile ch* printing establishment, theatare, telegraph, 
telephone, or public messenger company, at Jaundry in this State, where a child 
under the age of sixteen years is employed, and in every pool room or billiard room, 
or bowling sUley. [C L 1914 a 2642s as amended by 1915 G 6918] 

Appointment of State labor inspector. — For the purpose of carrying out the provisiims 
of this act [a 2642a-2642x] the office of State labor inspect(»r is hereby created, such 
office to be filled by any capable person, male or female, by appointoient by the 
governor for a term of four vears, such term to b^;in from and after sudi appoint- 
ment, but said inspector shaU have no power or authority except as confenred oy this 
act. [0 L 1914 s 2642t] 

Act not to inter/ere with indu^arial trainmg in aehooh or with children engaged in 
agriaiUitre, domestic employmenty or the delivery of daily paj>ers. — ^Nothing in this act 
(b 2642a-2642x1 shall jM^event children ol any age fn»n receiving industrial education 
iunnahed by the United States, this State, or any city or town in this State and 
duly iqpproved by the State superintendent of public instruction or by other duly 
constituted public authority; nor shall any of the provisions of this act be considered 
ttapptying to children engaged in agricultural or domestic employment. And noth- 
ing in this act shall apply to male children employed in the aeHvery dt newspap^is 
to regular subscribers out of school hours. [C L 1914 s 2642w] 

REGULATED OCCUPATIONS. 

PENALTIES. 

Violation by employer ^ parent^ etc.; employment after notification; failure to produce 
miifieates or lists; retention of certificates by employer; false statements. — mioever 
employs a minor child in violation of any of the provisions of this act [s 2642a-2642xl 
ana wnoever haviiig under his control such child permits such child to be employea 
in violation of this act, shall for such offense, be fined not more than fifty oollars, 
and whoever continues to employ any child in violation of this act after being notified 
by a labor inspector or other officer thereof, shall for every day thereafter that such 
employment continues, be fined not less than ^ve nor more than twenty dollars. A 
failure to produce to any officer or labor inspector any employment certificate or list 
required snail be prima facie evidence of the illegal employment of any person whose 
employment certificate is not produced, and whose name is not so listed. Any cor- 
poration or employer retaining employment certificates in violation of section 4 
[82642d] of this act, shall be fined ten dollars. Every person authorized to sign the 
certificate prescribed by section 5 [s 2642e] of this act, who knowingly certifies to 
any materially false statement therein shall be fined not more Uian fifty dollars, nor 
leas than ten dollars. [G L 1914 s 3728a] 

BUSINESS PURSUITS. 

SEATS. 

Seats to be provided for all employees and their use permitted; penalty, — If any merchant, 
storekeeper, [or] employer of male or female clerks, salesmen, cash boys or cash girls, or 
other assistants, in mercantile or other business pursuits, requiring such employees to 
stand or walk during their active duties, neglect[8] to furnish at their [his] own cost or 
expense suitable chairs, stools or sliding seats attached to the coimters or walls, for the 
use of such employees when not engaged in their active work, and not required to be on 
their feet in the proper performance of their several duties ; or refuse [s] to permit their 
[hia] said employees to make reasonable use of said seats during business hours, for pur- 
poses of necessary rest, and when such use will not interfere with humane or reasonable 
reauirements of their employment, he shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by 
a nne of not more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding sixty 
days. [C L 1914 s 3235] 

DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS, AND IMMORAL OCCUPATIONS; PUBLIC 

EXHIBITIONS. 

MINIMUM AGE. 

Emphymsnt under 14 in singing, dancing, ropewalkmg, etc., prohibited; exceptions; 
penalty. — ^Whoever takes, receives, hires, employs, uses, exhibits or in any manner 
or under any pretense sells, apprentices, gives away, lets out or oliierwise disposes 
of to any person any child under the age of fourteen years for or in the vocation. 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Enumeration of children from 6 to 21. — It shall be the duty of every attendance 
officer to take an accurate census of every child between the ages of six' and twenty- 
one years in his district in the month of June in each and every year on blanks fur- 
nished by the State superintendent of public instruction. He shall make three neat 
and legible copies of this census roll, which shall give the name, sex, date of birth, 
the name of the parent or guardian, with the poet office, of every child and any addi- 
tional information demanded. One copy of this census shall be filed with the State 
superintendent of public instruction, one copy with the county superintendent of 
public instruction, by the first day of July in each and every year, and one copy 
shall be preserved for his own use, and he shall furnish the principal of each school 
within his jurisdiction with a list of the names of children due to attend the school 
of which the principal is in charge, and the county board of public instruction shall 
ascertain without charge the number of pupils contained in said list. [1915 C 6831 
s 15] 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement: duties of attendance officers. — ^The attendance officer shall serve a 
written or printed notice, or partly written and partly printed notice, upon every 
parent, guardian, or other person having control of a child or children, violating the 
provisions of this act, and prompt compliance on the part of the parent, guardian or 
other person shall be required. If any parent, guardian, or other person upon whom 
such notice is served fails to comply with the law within three days thereafter, then 
it shall be the duty of the attendance officer upon the recommendation of the board 
of public instruction to prosecute forthwith such person in the name of the State of 
Florida, before any justice of the peace, or county judge, of any county, town, or 
district in which the prosecuted resides. All fines collected shall be turned over to 
the custodian of the county school fund, and may be used by the county board of 
public instruction for the enforcement of this act, or for other purposes. [1915 C 
6831s 16] 

Enforcement: powers of attendance officers; evidence of age may he required for employed 
children apparently under school age. — ^The attendance officer shall have the right to 
visit and enter any office, factor^r, or business house employing youth, for the purpose 
of enforcing the provisions of this act; when doubt exists as to the age of a cnild he 
mav require a properly attested birth certificate or affidavit as to the age of anv 
child. [1915 C 6831 8 17] 

Enforcement: duties of attendance officers; annual reports. — Every attendance officer 
shall keep an accurate record of all notices served, aU cases prosecuted, and all other 
services performed, and shall make an annual report of the same to the county board 
of public instruction, on blanks furnished by the State superintendent of public 
instruction, in the manner required, and oftener when demanded by the county 
board. [1915 C 6831 s 18] 

Enforcement: duties of principals and teachers. — It shall be the duty of all principals 
and teachers to cooperate with the attendance officer in the enforcement oi this law. 
To this end it shall be the duty of the principal or teacher in charge of every school, 
in which pupils between the ages of eight and fourteen years are instructed, to keep 
an accurate record of the attendance of all pupils, to render weekly reports to the 
attendance officer and the county superintendent of public instruction, of all pupils 
imperfect in attendance, showing all absences, excused and unexcused, and in the 
case of an excused absence to state the reason for which the pupil was excused. 
[1915 C 6831 s 19] 

Act to he puhlished. — It shall be the dutv of the county board of public instruction 
of each county to cause this act to be published, separate and distinct from the pub- 
lication of the acta of the legislature, in full in some newspaper published in the 
county, if there be one, and if there be none, then to distribute and give it the 
widest circulation in the form of a circular at least four weeks prior to the openinjg 
of the schools for the school year, beginning July 1, 1915, and annually thereafter if 
in their discretion it be necessary. [1915 C 6831 s 20] 



LOUISIANA. 

FACTORIES. 

MINIMUM AGE. 

Operating or cleaning macMnery in motion^ etc., prohibited under 12. — No child under 
the age of twelve years shall be permitted to operate or clean any part of the machinery 
in a factory while such part is in motion by the aid of steam, water or other mechanical 
power, or to clean any part of such machinery that is in dangerous proximity to such 
moving part. [Wolff^s Revised Laws 1904 volume 1 page 991; 1892 Act 60 section 1] 

Penalty. — ^Whoever, either for himself, or [as] superintendent, foreman, overseer or 
other agent of another, violates the provisions of the preceding section, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than ten nor more than twenty-five dollars, or shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for a term not exceeding thirty days, or both at the discretion of 
the court for each offense. [W R L 1904 v 1 p 991; 1892 A 60 s 2] 

ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

SEATS AND HOURS OP LABOR FOR OIRLS. 

8eaU to be provided and their use permitted. — It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation doing business in the State of Louisiana, where female labor or 
female clerks are employed, not to maintain seats, chaii's or benches which shall be 
so placed as to be accessible to said employees, for their use during the times when 
said employees are not actually engaged in the attention to their duties as employees 
of such firm, person or corporation. [W R L 1904 v 1 p 992; 1900 A 55 s 1] 

Thirty mintUesfor midday meal required in retail estahlisknunts. — All persons, firms 
or corporations doing business at retail in the State of Louisiana where female labor or 
female clerks are employed, ^all be required to give every employee each day, 
between the hours of ten (10) a. m. and three (3) p. m. not less than thirty (30) minutes 
for lunch or recreation. [W R L 1904 v 1 p 992; 1900 A 55 s 2] 

Note.— [See W R L Supplement 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 4] 

Penalty, — ^Whoever shall be found guilty of evading or disobeying any of the pro- 
vifflons of this act fl900 A 55], shall be deemed guilty of a misdeameanor, and upon 
arrest and conviction therefor shall be fined in a sum of not less than twenty-five ($25) 
dollars nor more than one hundred ($100) dollars, and in default of the payment 
thereof shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a period not less than five (5) days 
nor more than six (6) months. fW R L 1904 v 1 p 992; 1900 A 55 s 3] 

ALL REGULATED OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES. 

Duties and powers of commissioner of labor , etc. — The duties of said commissioner 
[of labor] and said assistant commissionerB shall be to visit and inspect manufacturing 
establishments, workshops, mills, mercantile establishments, &ctories and other 
places where industrial work is being done for the purpose of enforcing the laws regulat- 
ing or dealing with the conditions of employment of labor of any kind, and to prosecute 
all p^sons, firms, associations or corporations violating the labor laws of the State. 
* * * [Wolff's Revised Laws Supplement 1904-1908 volume 3 page 412; 1908 Act 
155 section 2 as amended by 1914 Act 186] 

Duties and powers of commissioner, etc.; appointment of factory inspector in New 
Orleans. — ^The commissioner or assistant commissioners shall have power to take and 
preserve evidence, examine witnesses under oath and administer the same, and in 
the discharge of his duties may enter any public institution of the State, and at reason- 
able hours any factory, mill, workshop, mercantile establishment or other places 
where labor may be employed. In the city of New Orleans the mayor shall appoint 
a factory inspector who may be either male or female. The commissioner and each 
aaaifitant commissioner shall have power to investigate all cases where violations of 
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of such child, the roister of birth of such child with an oflScer of a city or town desig- 
nated to keep a register of births, or by the records of the public or parochial school 
attended by such child, that such child is of the age stated in the certificate, or bv a 
certified copy of their passport from the commissioner of immigration: Proviaedj That 
in cases where the above proof is not obtainable, the parent, guardian or custodian 
o( the child shall make an oath before the State factory inspector, or any factory 
inspector, or before a juvenile or district court as to the age of such child, and the 
State factory inspector, or any factory inspector, or the court, may issue to such child 
an age certificate as sworn to. A duplicate of such age certificate shall be filled out 
and shall be forwarded to the oflSce of the State factory inspector. The age certificate 
shall be printed and shall be filled out, signed and held or surrendered in the follow- 
ing forms: 

AGE CERTIFICATES. 

This certifies that I am (father, mother, guardian or custodian) of (name of minor J 
and that (he or she) was bom at (name of town or city) in the (name of county if known) 

and (State or county [sic] of ) on the (date of birth and year of birth) and is 

now (number of years and months) old. 

(Signature of parent, guardian or custodian.) 

(City or town and date.) 

There personally appeared before me the above-named (named of person signing) 
and made oath that the foregoing certificate by (him or her) signed^ is true to the best 
of rhifl or her) knowlede:e. I hereby approve the foregomg certificate of (name of 

child), height (feet and inches), weight , complexion (fair or dark), hair (color), 

having no sufi&cient reason to doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein certified. 

Owner of certificate. This certificate belongs to (name of child and in whose behalf 
it is drawn), and is to be surrendered to (him or her) whenever (he or she) leaves the 
service of the corporatlion or employer holding the same, but if not claimed by said 
child within thirty days from such time, it shall be returned to the office of the State 
factory inspector for cancellation. 

(Signature of person authorized to approve and sign with official character of 
authority.) 

(Town or city and date.) 

Such certificate shall be issued without charge. * * * [W R L Supp 1904-190A 
v3p 414; 1908 A 301s 2] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties and powers of coTtimissioner of labor ^ etc, — It shall be the duty of the * * * 
[commissioner of labor] and his deputies, and such factory inspectors as will be ap- 
pointed in incorporated cities and towns by the mayor, witn the consent of the 
council, and in parishes, by the poUce jury, and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered to visit and inspect, at all reasonable times and as often as possible all 
places enumerated in section 1 [W R L Supp 1904r-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 1 as 
amended by 1914 A 133 s 2] of this act [1908 A 301], and to file complaint in any court 
of competent jurisdiction to enforce the provisions of this act. and it shall be the duty 
oi the parish or district attorney to appear and prosecute all complaints so filed. 
[W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 3] 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Ten hours a day^ 60 a week^for boys under 18 and girls of any age; time far midday meal 
^required; certain mercantile establishments exempted on Saturday nights; penalty. — No 
cMld or person under the age of 18 years, and no woman shall be employed in any of 
the places and industries enumerated in section 1 [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 
1908 A 301 8 1 as amended by 1914 A 133 s 2] of this act [1908 A 301] for a longer period 
than ten hours per day of [or] 60 hours per week. There shall be one hour allowed 
^ch day for dinner, but such dinner time shall not be included as part of the working 
uours of the day. In case two- thirds of the employees so desire, time for dinner may 
be reduced at their request to not less than 30 minutes: Provided ^ That this shall not 
?Pply to persons working in stores and mercantile establishments on Saturday nights 
^ which more than 5 persons are employed. Any violation of this provision shall be 
punishable by a fine oi not less than $25 or more than $50, or by imprisonment in the 
parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days or more than six 
nionths, or both, in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 
1908 A 301 8 4 as amended by 1916 A 177] 

Note.— [See W R L 1904 v 1 p 992; 1900 A 55 s 2) 
56569^—22 ^7 
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Nii§Kt wari prohibited/or bo^s under 16 and girls under 18; certain mereant^ establiaA^ 
wienU eximpUd an Saturday mghts; p«uiZly.— No boy under the age of 16 years and ir^ 
rirt under the age ol 18 veani rfiall be employed at anv wwk bwre the hour of 6 » 
&e morning or after the nour of 7 at nig^t: Provided, That this shall not apply to p _ 
Bone working in stores and merrantile establishments on Saturday nights in wniclx 
more than 5 persons are employed. Any violation of this provision shall be puo- 
iriiable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than f lOO, or by imimsonment in iSti^ 
paridi jail (paridi prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than 
six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 
414; 1908 A 301 s 5 as amended by 1916 A 177.] 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES AND RECORDS. 

lAsis required under 18 where five or more children are employed; lists to be posted/ 
age certifiMies reouired over 14 in certain oecupatUms where more than 6 persona are em- 
ployed and in theaterty concert hallsj etc; penalty. — Every person, firm or corpora* 
tion, agent or manager of a c<^poration employing or permitting or su£f^ng to worhc 
five or more children under the age of 18 years and over the age of 14 in all places 
of business or establishments or occupaticnas raiumerated in section 1 [W R L Supp 
1904-1908 V 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 1 as amended by 1914 A 133 s 2] abaXl post and keep 
posted in a consfttcuous place in every room in \diich such help is employed or per- 
mitted or suffered to work a list containing the names, age and place oi residence 
of every person imder the age of IS years employed, permitted or suffered to work 
in such room, and it shall be unlawful for any person, agent, firm, company, copart- 
nership, corporation or manager of a corporation to require or permit or suffer or 
employ in any ndll, factory, mine or pacldng house, manufacturing establishment, 
workshop, store, laundry, millinery, dressmaking or mercantile establishment in 
which more ihsok five peraons are employed, or any theater, concert hall or in or about 
any place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are made or sold, or in any bowUns^ 
alley or bootblacldng establishment, or in any place where messages are transmittea 
or ddstributed, or in any other occupation not herein enumerated which may be 
deemed unhealthful or dangerous, any rhild over the age of 14 until an age certificate, 
approved as hereinabove provided, has been produced and placed on file in any such 
establishment or place of employment as heretofore mentioned in this section: Pro- 
vided further , however f That immediately upon the employment of any child in any of 
the places enumerated in this act [1908 A 301] the manager, superintendent, owner 
or agent shall notify in writing, the factory inspector of the employment of said child 
in the event proper age certificate is not filed, but such establishment or place of 
employment must procure from said child within five da^ from emplovment the 
age certificate provided for in this act. Any violation of this section shall Ibe punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 or by imprisonment in the parish 
jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than six months, 
or both in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3p 414; 1908 A 301 s 6] 

Penalti/ for false statement by parent, etc. — ^Any parent or guardian or person or per- 
sons having control of or being responsible for the care of any child or person under 
the age of 16 who shall sign or swear or in any manner make ^se statement as to 
the age of said child or person imder the age of 16 for the purpose of obtaining em- 
ployment for said child or young person shall be deemed giulty of an offense for each 
violation thereof and upon conviction for the same shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $10 nor more than $25 or by imprisonment in the pansh jail (parish 
prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten davs nor more than thirty days, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1906 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 7) 

Certificates of^ physical fitness required for children apparently under legal age. — Any 
child working in or in connection with any of the aforesaid ^tablishments or in the 
distribution or transmission of merchandise or messages who appears to the inspector 
to be under the legal age is required to procure from the city or parish physician a 
certificate as to the physical fitness of said child to perform the work or service he or 
she is required to do. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 8] 

Presence to he evidence of employment. — ^The presence of 9^ child under 14 years of 
age in any of the establishments enumerated in section 1 [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 
p 414; 1908 A 301 s 1 as amended by 1914 A 133 s 2], except diuring me dinner hour, 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of his or her employment therein. [W R L Supp 
1904-1908 V 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 9] 

ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES. 

Penalty for hidiruj, etc.j children on approach of inspector; emj^loyer or employee. — Anv 
owner, manager, supervisor or employee in any of tne aforesaid occupations who shall 
hide or assist to escape or give warning of the approach of the inspector to any child or 
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young person or woman in said establishments shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
ineanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $15 or by 
inprisoniuent in the parish jail (parish i>rison in New Orleans) for not less than ten 
davs nor more than thirty davs, or both, in the discretion of the coiu^. [W R L Snpp 
1964-1908 V 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 8 10] 

Statement of number of persojis employed to be furnished inspector; penalty. — Any 
person, owner, agent, firm, manager, copartnership or company in charge of any es- 
tablisJunent at the time of inspection shall be required to fiunish the inspector a true 
statement of the number of persons employed in such establishment and any person, 
owner, agent, superintendent, firm, manager, company or copartnership who shall 
fciil or refiise to furnish such statement or willfully understate the number of persons 
employed shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100 for each oitense or imprisonment [im- 
prisoned] for not less than ten nor more than tJiirty days in the parish jail (parish 
prison in New Orleans) or both, in the discretion of the court. [ W R L Supp 1904- 
1908 V 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 11] 

Insr>ector to be notified of occupancy of factory , etc.^ where children or women are em- 
ployecf,' penalty. — Witnin one month after the occupancy of any factory, workshop or 
mill or Btore or other aforesaid occupation [sic] or establishment where children, 
young persons or women are employed the occupant shall notify the inspector in 
writing of such occupancy. Failure to do this shall constitute a misdemeanor and 
shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 or by imprisonment 
in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than 
thirty days, or both, in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 
414 ; 190S A 301 s 12] 

TOILETS, DRESSING ROOMS, AND SEATS FOR GIRLS. 

Seats to be provided and their vse permitted; penalty. — Every person who shall employ 
any female in any factory, miil, warehouse, manufactiuing establishment, workshop 
or store or any other occupation or establishment hereinabove mentioned, shall pro- 
vide suitable seats, chairs or benches for the use of the females so employed, which 
shall be so placed as to be accessible to said employees and shall permit the use of such 
seats, chairs or benches by them when they are not necessarily engaofed in the active 
duties for which they are emplo> ed, and there shall be provided at least one chair to 
every three females. Failure to comply with this section shall be punishable by a 
fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish 
prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than thirty days, or both, 
m the discretion of the coiu-t. f W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 13] 

Dressing rooms and separate toilets for the sexes to be provided; penalty. — Every factory, 
mill, manufacturing establishment, workshop, warehouse, mercantile establishment 
or store and all other occupations and establisnments hereinabove mentioned in which 
five or more yoimg persons or women are employed and every such institution in 
which two or more cnildren, young persons or women are employed shall be supplied 
with proper wash and dressing rooms and kept in a cleanly state and free from 
eftiuvia arising from any drain, privy or other nuisance and shall be provided, within 
reasonable access, with a sufficient number of proper water-closets or privies for the 
reasonaV>le use of the persons employed and at least one of such closets shall be pro- 
Wded for each twenty-five persons employed and wherever two or more persons and 
one or more female person(s] are employ ea as aforesaid a suflficient number of separate 
and distinct water-closets, earth closets or privies shall be provided for the use of each 
sex and plainly so designated, and no person shall be allowed to use any such closet 
or privy assigned to persons of the other sex, and said closets or privies shall not be 
locked during working hours. FaOure to comply with this section shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish 
jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten davs nor more than thirty 
days or both, in the discretion of the court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414: 1908 
A '301 s 14] 

FACTORIES, MILLS, AND WORKSHOPS. 

HEALTH OP MINORS. 

Cleanliness where women and children are employed; penalty. — Every factory, mill or 
workshop in this State where women and children are employed shall be Umewashed 
or painted when deem'ed necessary and ordered by the health authorities. Failure 
to comply with this section shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor 
more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for 
not less than ten days nor more than thirty days or botn, in the discretion of the 
court. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 16] 
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Annnal report oj inspections, etc. — ^There shall l>e an annual report of inspections made 
lad all woFK ana expenses in connection with said office forwarded to the commis- 
Boner of lal>or and [inl incorporated towns and cities to the mayor and council of the 
Txies and towns employing said inspector or inspectors. fWR L Supp 1904-1908 
r3p414; 1908 A 301 8 22.] 

Appointment and duties of factory insvecior in New OrUnns, — ^The mayor of the city 
«f New Orleans, with the consent of tne council, shall appoint a fak*tor\' inspector, 
xho may be either male or female, to see that the regrulations of this act (1008 A 301] 
are observed and also to prosecute all persons who shall violate the same. Such 
mspector shall be paid a salarv of not more than twelve hundred dollars per annum. 
[W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 414; 1908 A 301 s 23 as amended by 1912 A 61.] 

MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

HOUKS OF LABOR. 

One hour for midday meal required in retail estahUshm^ents in certain cities. — It shall 
be uniawiul for any proprietor or proprietors, firm or corporation doing business in 
this State, in cities of more than fifty thousand inhabitants, engaged in the retail 
businese, or conducting retail department stores or retail establishments, not to 
illow their clerks at least one hour of the day, between the hours of 10:00 a. m. and 
3:00 p. m. for their midday meal, lunch or recreation. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 
p 426; 1904 A 195 si.] 

PtTialty, — Any proprietor or proprietors, firm or corporation found j^iilty of, or [sic] 
evading, the provisions of this act |1904 A 195] shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than twenty -five dollars 
($25) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100), and in default of payment thereof 
be imprisoned not less than fifteen davs (15) nor more than six months (6). [W R L 
Supp 1904-1908 V 3 p 42fi; 1901 A 195 s 2.] 

CHILD LABOR AND VAGRANCY. 

Persons living on earnings of their children m>ay he declared vagrants by municipalities , 
«fc.— The several municipal corporations and police juries of the respective parishes 
throughout the State are hereby authorized and empowered to adopt ordinances 
declaring vagrants and punishing as such * * * all persons able to work who 
do not work, but who live upon the wages or personal earnings of their wives or minor 
children. [W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 897; 1908 A 205 s 1.] 

Penalty. — It shall be lawful for the several municipal corporations and police juries 
of the respective parishes throughout the State to punish vargrancy as authorized by 
tMs act [1908 A 205] to be defined by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor more 
than thirty dollars, or by an imprisonment of not less than ten days nor more than 
thirty days in the municipal or parish jails, or both, at the discretion of the court. 
[W R L Supp 1904-1908 v 3 p 897; 1908 A 205 s 2.] 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Children from 8 to 14, inclusive; from U to 16 if not regularly and lawfully employed; 

exeeptions. — Every parent, guardian or other person, residing within the boundaries of 

the rarish of Orleans, having control or charge of any child or children between the 

ages of eight (8) and fourteen (14) years, inclusive, shall send such child or children 

to a public, private, denominational, or parochial day school each school year, during 

the tim© ^ which the public schools of the Parish of Orleans shall be in session, 

under ^^^^ penalty for noncompliance herewith as is hereinafter provided. Said 

cMld or children may be excused from such attendance by the attendance or truant 

officers of the parish, upon the presentation of satisfactory evidence that the bodily 

or mental condition of the child or children is such as to prevent or render inadvisable 

attendance at school or application to study; or that sucn child or children are being 

inBtructed at home in the common school branches, or that the child or children 

have completed the prescribed elementary school course of study, or if the public 

school facilities within twenty city. blocks of the home of the child or children are 

not adequate to accommodate such child or children: Provided, That no excuse from 

attendance shall be valid for more than three months, except where the child has 

completed the elementary course, or if the public scnool facilities within twenty 

city blocks of the home of the child or children are not adequate to accommodate 

such child or children. Every parent, guardian, or person in the Parish of Orleans 
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DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS, AND IMMORAL OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM AGE. 

Employment under 17 in billiard or pool rooms prohibited. — It shall be unlawful for 
any person, whether as proprietor, acent, manager, employee, lessee or otherwise, 
cDnducting or carrying on any place where pool or billiard games of any sort are oper- 
ated, for pay or otherwise, to allow or permit minors under the age of 17 years within 
jnich plax^es, or to be employed therein * * *. [1912 A 25 s 1.] 

Penalty. — Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall be regarded 
8s contributing to the neclect and delin(juency of children and shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction for violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100, or' shall be sentenced to be con- 
fined in the parish jail or prison for not more than three months, or may be both fined 
and imprisoned as above set forth, in the discretion of the court. [1912 A 25 s 2.] 

DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS, AND IMMORAL OCCUPATIONS; PUBLIC 

EXHIBITIONS. 

MINIMUM AGE AND EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 

Eniployment under 16 in rope walking ^ acrobatic performances j singing, dancing, the- 
atncal eimihition^. ^tc., prohibited; penalty; exceptions; permits tnay be issued by juvenile 
caurt exempting^ children from provisions relating to public exhibitions, etc.; conditions, 
methods of issuing, and contents of permits. — A person who employs or causes to be 
employedf, or who exhibits, uses, or has in custody, or trains for the purpose of exhi- 
bition, use, or employment of, any child actually or apparently under the age of six- 
teen yeajs, or who has the care, custody, or control of such a child as parent, relative, 
guardian, employer, or otherwise, sells, lets out, gives away, so trains, or in any way 
procures or consents to the employment, or to such training or use, or exhibition of 
such child ; or who neglects or refuses to restrain such child from sucn training or from 
engaging or acting: 1. As a rope or wire walker, gymnast, wrestler, contortionist, 
rider, or acrobat, or upon any oicycleor similar mechanical vehicle or contrivance; 
or, 2. In singing; or dancing; or playing upon a musical instrument; or in a theatrical 
exhibition; or in any wandering occupation; or, 3. In any illegal, indecent, or immoral 
exhibition or practice; or in the exhioition of any such child when insane, idiotic, or 
when presenting the appearance of any deformity or unnatural physical formation or 
development ; or, 4 . In any practice or exhibition or place dangerous or injurious to the 
life, limbs, health, or morals of the child ; shall be regarded as contributing to the neglect 
and delinquency of children and guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined in a sum not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or shall be imprisoned in the parish jail or parish prison for not more than 
two years, or by [sic] both such fine ana imprisonment: And promded further. That 
any person, firm, or corporation licensed as or holding a license for any tneater within 
this State, who shall be convicted hereunder, shall, upon such conviction forfeit such 
license. But this act does not apply, nor snail any act prior thereto apply, to the 
employment of any child as a singer or musician in a church, school of [or J academy, 
or in teaching or learning the science or practice of music, or in a theatrical exhibition 
or as a musician in any concert, where a permit therefor has first been secured from a 
judge of a juvenile court, or a district court acting as a juvenile court. In the case of 
a nonresident child no permit shall be granted unless such child be accompanied by 
a parent or a guardian or a custodian difly designated in writing, attested by a notary 
public by said child's parents or guardian; nor shall said permit be granted unless 
It be shown to the satisfaction of the court that said child is receiving and during the 
period of said permit will receive proper instruction and teaching in common school 
Btudies. The court granting such permit shall have the power to exact from the 
employer of the child, as a condition precedent to the granting of such permit, under 
sucn stipulations and conditions as may be determined by the judge of such court, 
a bond m a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars, to be executed in favor of the 
State of Louisiana, and conditioned to secure and guarantee the proper tuition as 
well as the moral and physical health of such child while in such employment. Such 
bond may be forfeited by showing a breach thereof in the State of Louisiana or else- 
where, and in such proceedings testimony may be taken as provided by law in civil 
cases in the dvil courts of this State. Such permit shall not oe given unless previous 
[sic] twenty-four hours* previous notice of the application therefor shall have been 
served in writing upon the society for the prevention of cruelty to children, if there 
be one in the parish, and a hearing had thereof, if requested, and such permit shall 
be revocable at the will and discretion of the aulliority granting it. The permit shall 
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I 

I 

\ epecify the naine of the child, its age, the names and residence of its parents, o] 

I guardians, and its employers; tne nature, time, duration, and number of performan. oei 

permitted, together with the place and character of tne exhibition. But no sticli 
' permit shall be denned to authorize any violation of the first, third, or fourth sul^- 

divisions eniunerated above. [1912 A 184 s 1] 

Note. — (Act 9d of 1802, prohibiUng the employment of children under 15 in r<me-waDdng, acrobatic per- 
formances, etc., appears to be superseded by this act, which raises the age Umit for such employmen t to 
16 years. The act of 1802 also provides that no lioenseshali be granted for a theatrical exhibition or pul>liG 
show in which children under 15 are employed as contortionists, acrobats, etc., "or wliere in the opinion 
of the mayor of a city or town authorized to grant licenses, such children are employed in such a manner as 
to corrupt their morals or impair their phyncal health.''] 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OUTSIDE NEW ORLEANS. 

Children from 7 to H years; exceptions. — From and after September the first, 1916, 
every parent, guardian, or other person residing within the State of Ix>uifiiana, having 
controlor charge of any child or cnildren between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
both inclusive, shall send such child or children to a public or private day school under 
such i)enalty for noncompliance herewith as is hereinafter provided. [1916 A 27 s 1 .] 
Minimtim sessioth of attendance, — ^The minimum session of attendance required under 
tills act shall be one hundred forty days, or for the full session of the public schools 
"Where the public school session is one hundred forty days or less, and children shall be 
I'Ofiuired to enter school not later than two weeks after the opening of the session or 
term. [1916 A 27 s 2.1 

Exceptions, — ^The following classes of children between the ages of seven and four- 
teen years shall be exempted from the provisions of this act, the parish school board 
to be the sole judge in all such cases: (a) Children mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated to perform school duties; (b) children who have completed the elementary course 
of study; (c) children living more than two and one-half miles from a school of suitable 
frrade and for whom free transportation is not furnished by the school board; (d) chil- 
aren for whom adequate school facilities have not been provided : (e) children whose 
nervices are needed to support widowed mothers. [1916 A 27 s 3.] 

Penalties, — All cases of violation of the foregoing provisions by an> parent, guardian, 
or other person having control of children, shall be tried in the proper courts having 
jurisdiction, and the penalty for every violation of any of said provisions shall be a 
line not exceeding ten dollars, or not exceeding ten days in jail, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. [1916 A 27 8 4.] 

Truancy defined. — ^Truancy as herein used is defined to be absence from school for 
more than one week without cause. [1916 A 27 s 6.] 
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ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM AOB. 

Inducing children to leave home for employment; penalty. — Any person who shall 
persuade, entice, or decoy away from its father or mother, with whom it resides, any 
child under the age of twenty-one years if a male, or eighteen if a female, being unmar- 
ried, for the purpose of employing such child without the consent of its parents, or 
one of them, shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than twenty 
dollars, or [by] imprisonment in the county jail not more than thirty days, or both. 
[Code 1906 section 1080] 

CHILD LABOR AND VAGRANCY. 

Persons living on earnings of their children declared vagrants, — The following persons 
ire and shall be punished as vagrants, viz. : 

(^m) All persons who are able to work and do not work, but hire out their minor 
dnldren or allow them to be hired out, and live upon their wages. [C 1906 s 5055] 

Enforcement: duties of sheriffs, etc, — It shall be the duty of every sheriff, deputy 
rfierin and constable in every county, and of the police, town marsnal, deputy mar- 
Aals, and of other like officials in every county, city, town, or village, in the State to 
give information under oath to any officer empowered to issue criminal warrants of 
all vagrants within their knowledge, or whom they have good reason to suspect as 
bdng vagrants in their respective counties, cities, towns, and villages; thereupon the 
said officer shall issue a warrant for the apprehension of the person alleged to be a 
vagrant. [0 1906 s 5056] 

Enforcement: charges mf dtizenSy etc, — ^AU informations chafing vagrancy shall be 
under oath ; and while it is made the special duty of the officers named in section 
5056 hereof to file the said infonnations whenever they shall have knowledge or good 
reason to suspect Uiat any person is a vagrant as defined by any clause or section of 
this act [s 5055-5063], yet any information charging vagrancy may be charged under 
oath by any resident of this State. [C 1906 s 5057] 

Penality, — ^Whenever any person shall have been arrested on a charge of vagrancy, 
he shall immediately be carried before a justice of the peace of the district in which 
the offense occurs, or before the mayor or police justice oi any city, town, or village, if 
said offense occurs within the corporate Dmits of same, and on satisfactory evidence 
of his being a vagrant, the justice or mayor or police justice shall commit such person 
to jail for not less than ten nor more than thirty davs, and said person so committed 
diall serve said sentence for the prescribed time, ancl shall not be liberated from such 
sentence by payment for the tune required to be served by said sentence, unless 
Buch person give bond, with sufficient security, to be approved by said justice or 
mayor or police justice, in any sum not less than two hundred and one dollars, for 
the future industry and good conduct of such person for one year from the date of giving 
of such bond. * * * [01906 s 5058] 

Penalty for second offense. — ^Whenever any person shall be convicted of a second 
offense of vagrancy, no matter under which head of this chapter [ss 5055-5063], he 
shall be committed to jail for not less than ninety days nor more than six months, 
and shall serve said sentence for the prescribed time, and shall not be liberated from 
Buch sentence by payment for the time required to be served by said sentence; and 
in all cases where •any person shall be convicted of vagrancy, in addition to being 
committed to jail as herein provided, such person shall also pay all costs, and shall 
stand committed until same is paid, and this shall apply to all cases, whether such 
persons give bond as herein provided or not. [C 1906 s 5061] 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE WORK OP MOTHERS IN 
A.NUFACTUKING AND CANNING ESTABLISHMENTS, ETC. 

MINIMUM AOE. 

rment of boys under 12 and girls under 14 prohibited. — No girl under the _ 
3n years, or boy under the age of twelve years, shall be employed ^n or 
1 to work in any mill, factory, manufacturing establishment or cannery in 
). [1908 C 99 8 1 as amended by 1912 C 166] 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

ours a dayy 48 a week, and night work prohibited, for boys under 16 and girls 
— No boy under the age of sixteen years of age and no girl under the ag<e 
m years of age shall be employed or detained in any mill, factory, cannery 
icturing establishment within this State for more than eight hours in any one 
lore than forty-eight hours in any one week, or be employed in or detained 
ch establishment between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. [1908 C 99 s 2 as 
by 1912 C 165] 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 

its reouired under 16. — It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation 
f or aetain or permit to work in any mill, factory, cannery, or manufacturing 
nent in this State any child under the age of sixteen years without first 
said child to present tne affidavit of the parent or euardian or person standinjg^ 
si relation to such child, stating the place and date of birth of such child, 
stating the last school attendance of such child and grade of studies pursued, 
lame of school and name of teacher in charge. The employer shall preserve 
lavit and keep a complete register of all such affidavits showing all the facts 
i therein. [1908 C 99 s 3 as amended by 1912 C 165] 

ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES. 

of county health officers. — It is the duty of each county health officer to visit, 
lotice 01 his intention to do so, all manufacturing establishments employing 
3r within his county at least twice each year, and often er if requestecf by the 
id to promptly report to the sheriff any unsanitary condition 01 the preinises, 

or children afflicted with an infectious, contagious, or communicable disease, 
physical condition renders such child or children incapacitated to perform 
required of them; and the sheriff shall promptly remove such child or children 
1 manufacturing establishment and order the premises put in sanitary con- 
id the judgment of the county health officer as to the pnysical condition of 
ren and sanitary condition of the premises shall be final and concluMve. 
9 s 5 as amended by 1912 C 165] 
and powers of grand juries, etc. — It shall be the duty of the circuit judge to 

charge the grand jury to investigate violations of this act. [1908 C 99 s 6 
ed by 1912 C 165] 

ig information, etc. — knv officer, manager, or superintendent of any manufac- 
:ablishment, in which child labor is employed, who shall fail or refuse to give 

correct information demanded of him by any of the officers hereinbefore 
to inspect such establishments, or who shall fail or refuse to obey any lawful 
the sheriff or health officer 01 the county in which such establishment is 
ior carrying out the purposes of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
m conviction, shall oe fined not less than ten dollars nor more than one 
dollars. [1908 C 99 s 7 as amended by 1912 C 165] 

employment, etc. — Any person, firm, or corporation, or the superintendent, 
or any officer of a manufacturing establishment employing any child, or 
ig any child to be employed by or work in or be detained in any mill, factory, 
"acturing establishment in this State contrary to law, shall be guilty of a 
anor, and, upon conviction, shall be fined not less than fifty dollars nor 
n one hundred dollars, or may be sentenced to the county jail for not leas 
days nor more than sixty days, or [suffer] both such fine and imprisonment. 
9 s 8 as amended by 1912 C 165] 

Sections 4 and 9 of the above act, relating to enforcement, exempting fruit canneries, and 
e application of the act, were repealed by section 8, chapter 163, Acts of 1914 J 
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MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ETC. 

HOURS OP LABOR. 

Ten hours a day; adult males handling perishable agricultural products excepted; other 
aceptians, — It ^all be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation engaged in manu- 
kcUuins or repairing to work their employees more than ten hours per day, except 
in cases of emergency, or where necessity requires in such departments; but this 
proviflioii shall not extend to those persons, firms, or corporations engaged in handling 
or converting perishable agricultural products in season who work adult male labor 
only in connection therewith. [1912 C 157 s 1 as amended by 1914 C 168] 

Ten Jtours a day^ SO a week; exceptions. — It shall be imlawful for any person, firm, or 
corporation engaged in manufacturing or repairing to work their employees more 
than ten hours per day, except in cases of emergency, or where the public necessity 
requires in such departments: Provided, That persons may work not more than 
tliuty minutes additional each day for the first five days of the week, the additional 
time BO worked to be deducted from the last day of the week: Provided, That persons 
who work at night only, may work eleven and one-quarter Bours for the first five 
nights of the week, beginning with Monday night, and three and three-quarters 
hours Saturday night, but sixty hours shall constitute a fuU week's work under the 
provisions of this act.» [1912 C 157 s 1 as amended by 1914 C 169 and 1916 C 239 s 1] 

Application of act. — Nothing in this act shall apply to railroads or their employees 
or to public service corporations. [1916 C 239 s 2J 

Penalty, — ^Any person, firm, or corporation violating this act shall be guilty of a 
nusdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than ten dollars 
LOT more tihan fifty dollars for each offense, and each day's violation shall constitute 
a separate offense. [1912 C 157 s 2 as amended by 1914 C 168] 

Coturt deeMons.—A former act on the above subject was held constitntkmal. It was held to apply to 
oottonseed oil mills. If a workman is required to be on duty for more than ten hours, although not 
emploved during the entire period, the act is violated.— Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. v. State. 60 So. 775 (1913). 
A former act on this subject was a^ held constitutional. The word ''manufacturing'^ is used in its usual 
sense, and means an (»r^nized force of labc^ers wM-king with machinery to produce from raw materials 
the finished product. This includes a sawmill.^State v. Newman Lumber Co., 103 Miss. 263, 50 So. 923 
and eo So. 215 (1912). 

ALL REGULATED OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Appointment of factory inspector. — [The] State board of health shall appoint and 
may remove for cause a special inspector who shall have the title of factory inspector 
and who shall be a person having competent knowledge of factories and capable of 
performing the duties prescribed below. Such inspector shall execute bond in the 
penalty of three thousand ($3,000.00) dollars, payable to the State, for the faithful 
performance of his or her duties. [1914 163 s 1] 

Duties of factory inspector. — It shall be the duty of Hie factory inspector to inspect 
all factories and canneries where women and children are employed at least three 
times each year. Such inspector shall collect evidence of violations of the laws 
of the State relating to the employment of women and children, and furnish such 
information to tie coimty or district attorney in the county in which said violation 
occurred. Such inspector shall report annually, under the direction of the secretary 
of the State board of health, the number of women and children employed in the 
different cotton and knitting mills and canneries in the State, and tne number of 
violations found and disposition of each. [1914 C 163 s 3] 

Duties of factory inspector. — Said inspector shall report annually to the secretai^ 
of State board of healtn the number of industrial establishments in this State which 
it is made his duty to inspect, the number of employees, the number of inspections 
made, the number of violations found, and the aisposition of each, and such other 
information as may be deemed valuable and necessary, and shall enforce the laws 
of the State in factories and other establishments where women and children are 
employed. [1914 C 163 s 4] 

Penalty for refusing information or hindering inspector, — ^Any officer, manager, or 
other agent of any factory, or cannery subject to the provisions of this act who shall 
fail or refuse to ffive tnie and correct information demanded of him by the State factory 
inspector, or who shall attempt to prevent the factory inspector from entering such 
establishment in tbe r^fular performance of the duties of such inspector, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be fined not less than t-en dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars. [1914 C 163 s 5] 

1 This section was also amended by chapter 168 of the acts of 1914, quoted above. Both amendments 
were approved on March 28, 1914, and the penalty apparently applies to both. 
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COTTON AND KNITTING MILLS. 



MINIMUM AGE. 

Employment of hoya under 12 and girla under 14 prohibited. — No boy under the ago 
of twelve years and no girl under the age of fourteen years shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any cotton mill or knitting mill in this State. [1914 C 164 s 1] 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Eight hours a day, 4S a week, and night work prohihited, for boys under 14 and girls 
under 16; 10 hours a day, 60 a week, for other employees. — No boy under fourteen years 
of age and no girl under sixteen years of age shall be employea or permitted to work 
in any cotton mill or knitting mill more than eight hoiu^ in any one day, or more than 
forty-eight hours in any one week, or be employed in or detained in any such estab- 
lishment between the hours of seven p. m. anci six a. m., but all other employees of 
cotton mills or knitting mill? may be employed and be permitted to work not more 
than ten hours in any one day or sixty hours in any one week. [t914C164s21 

EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATRS. 

Affidavits required under 16. — It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation 
to employ, or detain, or permit to work, in any cotton mill or knitting mill in this 
State, any child under the age of sixteen years without first recjuiring said child to 
present the affidavit of the parent or guardian, or person standing in parental relation 
to such child, stating the place and date of the birth of such child, and also stating 
the last school attenaance of such child, the grade of study pursued, and the name of 
the school, and the name of the teacher in charge. The employer shall preserve such 
affidavit and keep a complete register of all such affidavits, showing all the facta con- 
tained therein. [1014 C 164 s 3] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties of sheriffs. — It shall be the special duty of the sheriff of the county in which 
the cotton mills or knitting mills employing child labor are located to visit, at least 
once each month, such cotton or knittino: mill, to see to the enforcement of this act. 
[1914 C 164 8 4] 

Duties and powers of sheriffs and health officers. — It shall be the duty of the county 
health officer to visit, without notice of his intention to do so, all cotton mills and knit- 
ting mills employing child labor within his coimty at least twice each year or oftener 
if requested by the sheriff, and to promptly report to the sheriff any unsanitaij con- 
dition of the premises, any child or children afflicted with infectious, contagious or 
communicable disease, or whose physical condition renders such child or children 
incapacitated to perform the work required of them, and the sheriff shall promptly 
remove such child or children from such cotton mill or knitting mill, and order the 
premises put in sanitary condition, and the judgment of the county health officer as 
to the physical condition of the children and the sanitary condition of the premises 
shall be final and conclusive. [1914 C 164 s 6] 

Prosecution. — It shall be the duty of the circuit judge to specially charge the grand 
jury to investigate violations of this act. [1914 C 164 s 6] 

PENALTIES. 

Violation of act or refusing information. — Any officer, manager, or superintendent 
of any cotton mill or knitting mill in which cnild labor is employed, who shall fail 
or refuse to give true and correct information demanded of him by any officer herein- 
before directed to inspect such cotton mills or knitting mills^ or who shall fail or 
refuse to obey any lawful order of the sheriff or health officer of the county in which 
said cotton mill or knitting mill is located, for carrying out the purpose of this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdeameanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not less than ten 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars. [1914 C 164 s 7] 

Illegal employment. — Any person^ firm or corporation, or the superintendent, mana- 
ger, or any officer of the cotton mills or knitting mills employing any cMld, or per- 
mitting any child to be employed by or to work in, or to be detained in any cotton 
mill or knitting mill in this State contrary to law, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or may be sentenced to the county jail for not less than ten days nor more 
than sixty days, or [suffer] both such fine and imprisonment. [1914 C 164 s 8] 
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APPLICATION OF ACT. 

Att ruot to repeal law of 1912. — * * * This act shall not be conetrued ae repeal- 
ing any part of chapter 165 of the lawa of 1912, except those parts relating to cot- 
ton mills and knitting mills. [1914 164 s 9] 

ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

HOURS OF LABOR FOR GIRLA. 

Ten hottrs a day, 60 a week; exceptions. — It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
(St corporation to work [sic] any female or girl in any laundry, millinery, dressmaking 
store, office, mercantile establishment, theater, telegraph or telephone office or any 
other occupation not here enumerated, to work such female labor or girl more than 
ten (10) liours per day or more than 60 nours per week except in case of emergency or 
where public necessity requires such. [1914 C 165 s 1] 

Penalty. — ^Any person, firm or corporation violating this act, shall be guilty of a 
miademeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be nned not less than $10.00, nor 
more tJxan $50.00 for each offense, or imprisonment [be imprisoned] in the county 
jail not less than five days nor more than tmrty days, or [suffer] both fine and imprison- 
ment. And each day's violation shall constitute a separate offense. [1914 165 s 2] 

Application of aet; domestic worh excepted. — This act shall not be construed to con- 
flict with the child labor law of the sheet Acts of 1912, chapter 165, nor to apply to 
domestic servants. [1914 C 165 s 3] 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Children from 7 to 14 years. — On and after the first day of September, 1918, every 
parent, guardian or other person in the State of Mississipi)! having control or charge 
of any child or children between the ages of 7 and 14 years, inclusive, shall be required 
to send such child or children to a public school or to a private, denominational, or 
parochial school taught by a competent instructor, and such child or children shall 
attend school for at least 60 days during each and every scholastic year: Providedy 
That the county school board, or in case of a separate school district the board of 
txustees, shall have power to reduce the period of compidsory attendance to not less 
than 40 days for any individual school: Provided further. That the period of compulsory 
attendance for each school shall commence at the beginning of the school, unless 
otherwise ordered by the county school board or by the board of trustees of a separate 
school district, as the case may be. [1918 C 258 s 1] 

Exceptions. — Any and all children who have completed the common school coiuse 
of 8tu(^ or the equivalent thereof shall be exempt from the provisions of this act, 
and in case there be no public school within 2\ miles by the nearest traveled road of 
any person between the a^es of 7 and 14 years, inclusive, he or she shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act unless public transportation within reasonable walking 
distance is provided: Provided further, That the teacher of any school with the ap- 
proval of the trustees of the school shall have the authority, in the exercise of their 
discretion, to permit the temporary absence of children from the school between the 
ages of 7 and 14, inclusive, in extreme cases of emergency or domestic necessity. 
ri918 C 258 s 2J 

Exceptwns.— Any and all children who are physically or mentally incapacitated 
for the work of the school are exempt from the provisions of this act, but the school 
authorities shall have the right, and Qiey are hereoy authorized, when such exemption 
under the provisions of this act is claimed by any parent, guardiaji, or other person 
having control of such child or children, to require from a practicing physician a 
properly attested certificate that such child or children should not be required to 
attend school on account of some physical or mental condition which renders his 
attendance impractical or inexpedient. [1918 C 258 s 3] 

Exceptions. — In case where because of extreme poverty the services of such children 
are necessary for their own support, or the support of their parents, as attested by 
an affidavit of said parents, the teacher shall, with the consent of the trustees, spare 
such child or children from attendance; or in case where such parent, guardian, or 
other person having control of the child shall show before an officer by affidavit that 
the child is without necessary books and clothing for attending school and that he is 
unable to provide them, the said child may be excused from attendance until through 
charity or other means books and clothing have been provided, and thereafter the 
diild shall no longer be exempt from such attendance. [1918 C 258 s 4] 
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nent; duties of principal teachers and county superintendents. — It shall be the 
lie principal teacher of all schools to report to the county Buperintendent 
»f nonenroUment and nonattendanoe in accord with section 1 of this act. 
es investigated by the county superintendent, where no valid reason for 
nent or nonattendanoe is found, it shall be the duty of the county suj>er- 
to give written notice to the parent, guardian, or other person having 
the child, which notice shall require the attendance of said child at sucn 
hin three days from date of said notice. [1918 C 258 s 5J 
nent; powers of county superintendent; petmlty. — If within three days from 
•vice of such notice, the parent, guardian, or other person having control of 
I does not comply with the requirement^, the county superintendent may, 
IS it necessary, make affidavit against such parent, guardian, or other person 
ntrol of such child before any justice of the peace, mayor, or police justire 
vn or city, as the case may be^ in which such offense shall be committed, 
irt is hereby clothed with junsdiction over all offenders with full pK>wer 
d try all complaints, and on conviction punish by a fine of not less than $1 
ihan $10 for each offense and enforce their collection. [1918 258 8 6.] 
—All school officers, including those in private, denominational, or paro 
oh in this State, offering instruction to pupils witnin the compulsory attend- 
are hereby required to make and furnish all reports that may be required 
ate superintenrient of education and by the countv superintendent of edu- 
by the trustees of any municipal separate school district, with reference to 
ng of this act. Every teacher e^nployed in the public schools of the State 
ippi is hereby required to make a report to the county superintendent or 
of a municipal separate school district in which he may be emp>loyed, 
he names and addresses of all pupils who have been truant or habitually 
m school during the previous month, and stating the reason for such truancy 
il absence, if known. [1918 C 25H s 7.] 

children attending. — In order that the provisions of this act may he more 

enforced, the county superintendent of education shall, not later than 10 

re the annual compulsory attendance term, furnish to each principal of a 

•ol and to the superintendent or principal teacher of the school or schools 

micipal separate district, a list of all the children from 7 to 14 years of age. 

who should attend the school or schools under the charge of said principal 

the rural school or of the superintendent or principal of tne school or schools 

micipal separate district, as the case may be, giving the name, date of birth. 

sex, and estimated distance from the schoomouse by the nearest travelea 

name and address of parents, guardian, or other person in parental relation- 

•18 C 258 s 9.1 

iion of act. — ^The provisions of this act shall not be applicable to any county 
ite unless and until an election shall have been held to determine whether 
people of said county or of any supervisor's distri(!t, separate school district, 
dated school district shall vote to come in under same. [1918 258 s 9a.l 
i to adopt act, — The board of supervisors of any county shall, upon petition 
20 per cent of the qualified electors of said county, or 20 per cent of the 
electors of a supervisor's district, or by 20 per cent of the qualified electors 
►arate school district, or by 20 per cent of the qualified ele(!tors of any consoli- 
ool district of said county, order an election to be held in the county at lare:e, 
)arate school district, or m a consolidated 8(;hool district, as the case may be, 
ine the will of the people as to whether said county or separate school district, 
iated school district shall come under the provisions of tnis act. In the event 
{ of those voting in said election shall vote for compulsory school attend- 
1 the provisions of this act shall apply and not otherwise. [1918 258 s 9b. J 
tent election. — Provided, That in any county, or supervisor's district, or 
ted school district^ or separate school district where a special election shall 
I held and carried m favor of the provisions of this act, no subsequent election 
bject of compulsory school attendance shall be held within four scholastic 
r the date of such election. [1918 C 258 s 9c.] 

:^ec(.— This act shall take effect and be in force from and after September 1, 
)18 C 258 s lO.J 
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Accidents, liability of childreB 

During process of work, 6, 30-36. 
Young children brought by mothers, 
9f Wj 67. ^ 

Add of sbrLmp, effect upon hands, 6, 31-34. 
Age, Tnini-rrnTm, for employiiient, 16. 
See <Us& Child-labor laws, State. 
Ages of eftiTdren in study, 5, 7, 9, 11^ 12: 
Alum \eater, use in picking shrimp, 33-34. 

expense to workers, 33, 57-58. 
Approf»lations for enfOTcement of labw laws and 
for oyster industry compared, 17. 

Babies of working mothers: 
Care — 

factory, 8, 64-<$8. 

See also Accidoits. 
Some, 8, 64, 65, 67-«8. 
Nursery, 23-24, 65-66. 
Barracks, 7, 75-80. 
Bums, Crom acid in dirimp, 6, 31-34. 
From peeling sweet potatoes, 39. 



Camps: 

CoxEununity fife, 16. 
H^ousing. See Housing. 
Isolation, fr-10. 
Recreation, 9, 10. 
Regulations, 8, 22-23, 53-54. 
Sanitation, 7, 77, 78, 79, 90. 
See also Families, imported. 

Canneries: 

Conditions, 5-6, 15, 36-38. 
Minimum age, 16. 
Number visited, 9. 
Oyster, description, 12-13. 
Principal products, 10. 
Kegulations, 8, 22-26. 

CaxiniBg industry : 

Effect of the war upon, 8, 9, M, 10. 

Irregularity^ 6, 7, 21, 24, 46-62, 56. 

Principal products, 10. 

Processes- 
Oyster, 12-13. 
Shrimp, 13-14, 

Seasons* lA-11. 

Csr« 9t baUcB aad smatt 
mothers: 
Factory, 8, 4t«. 

See also Accidents. 
Home, 8, 64, 65, 67-68. 
Nursery, 23-31, «5-66. 
Caretakors far eMIdven of 

64, 65, 67-68. 
Child labor: 

Attitude of enq^i^ers, U-^ 
Attitude of ponnl^ U-1^ 14-16, 17-ia. 
Extent, 11-12. 
Legality, 16-17. 



of working 



8,23-24. 



ChiM laber-CcBtbHiffd. 
Oceasi«naI — 

Earnings, 7; 59. 
Hours of labor, 14-15. 
Number of wwkers, 14. 
Fiakt time- 
Earnings, 7, 15, 45, 59. 
Hours of labor, 5, 15, 40. 
Number of workers, 14. 
Regular- 
Earnings, 7, 59. 
Hours of labor, 15, 21-30, 40. 

Ccoipariaan between camp and resident 
workers, 8, 22, 25, 29. 
Number of workers, 5, 14. 
Relation of father's death or desertion to, 6, 45. 
Relation of property to, 6, 41, 45-64. 
Cliild-Iabor law3. State: 

Enforcement, 16-17, 21, 83. 

Appropriation tot, eompared witli that for 
oyster industry, 17. 
Text, 85-110. 
Vidations, 16, 40. 
Children: 

As caretakers, 8, 64, 65, 67-68. 
Employment. See Child lab«r. 
Illiteracy, 5-6, 20, 44. 

Camp f aaaiHes, 8, 39, 44. 
Number below legal age of empioym«nt, 16. 
Number in study, 5, 10. 
Imported workers, 69. 
Under 6 years whose mothers were -em- 
ployed, 8. 
Under 16 years who were emplo7«d, 5, 11. 
Occupations, 5, 6, 10, 12-14. 
Retardation, 8, 45. 
School attendance, 5, S, 39-46 
Sick, employment, 46. 
Young, care- 
Factory, 8, 64-68. 

See also Accidents. 
Home, 8, 64, 65, 67-68. 
Nursery, 23-2^ 66-66. 
Communities studied: 
Climate, 36. 
Size, 9. 
Community life in campe, 10^^ 
Compulsory school attendanet: 
Laws, State- 
Enforcement, 39, 83. 
Need for improvement, 39^ 83. 
Text, 85-110. 
See aim Sdiool att^idance. 
Concessions to emplc^ed mothers with small chil- 
dren, 23, 27, 28. 
Canditi«D8 im ihtieking and picking sheds, 5-6, 15, 

36-38. 
Contract between imported workers and row 
boss, 71. 

Cuts, frequency, 6, 12, 31. 
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Dampness in canneries, 5-6, 15, 36-38. 

Day nursery, care of'children of working mothers, 

23-24,65-66. 
Deatii or desertion of father, relation to child labor, 

6,45. 
Description of communities, 9-10. 
Discomforts and hazards—* 

During process of work , 5-6, 12, 13, 30-38. 

Young children brought by mothers, 8,35,67. 
Discrimination against imported labor, 8, 22, 52, 53. 

Earnings: 
Children- 
Daily (individual cases), 11,15,19,21,45. 
Irregularity, 6-7, 59. 
Weekly- 
Average, 7,59-61. 
Maximum, 7,59,62-64. 
Father- 
Irregularity, 6, 46^2. 
Relation to child labor, 6, 46-52. 
Weekly- 
Average, 6,47-50. 
Maximum, 6, 50-^51. 
Mother- 
Irregularity, 6-7, 52, 56, 57, 58. 
Relation to child labor, 6. 
Weekly earnings- 
Average, 6-7, 52-55. 
Maximum, 52, 55-56. 
Education: 

Attitude of parents toward, 39, 40-44. 
Negroes, 39, 42-44. 
Education, literacy and schooling of children, 5, 8, 

20,39-45. 
Education laws, compulsory, enforcement, 39. 
Educational facilities for white and Negro, 42. 
Employers: 

Attitude toward— 
• ChUd labor, 18-21. 
Education, 18-19, 42. 
Imported labor, 72-73. 
Negro labor, 69. 
Number interviewed, 9. 
Employment between seasons, 56-57. 
Employment of children: 
Extent, 11-12. 
LegaUty, 16-17. 
Occasional- 
Earnings, 7,59. 
Hours of labor, 14-15. 
Number of workers, 14. 
Part-time- 
Earnings, 7, 15, 45, 59. 
Hours of labor, 5, 15, 40. 
Number of workers, 14. 
Regular- 
Earnings, 7,59. 
Hours of labor, 15, 21-30, 40. 

Ck>mparison between camp and resident 
workers, 8,22,25,29. 
Number of workers, 5, 14. 
See also Child labor. 
Enforcement of State child-labor laws, 16-17, 21, 83. 
Enforcement of State school-attendance laws, 39, 83. 
Establishments, number visited, 9. 
Principal products, 10. 



Expenses: 

Additional, for workers, 31,33,57-68. 
Extent of chUd labor, 11-12. 

Factories. See Canneries. 
Factory inspectors, duties, 16. 

Fear of, 11-12. 
Families: 

Basis of selection, 9, 39. 
Imported — 
Contract, 71. 

Earnings, comi>arisan with resident work- 
ers, 8,52,53. 
See also Earnings. 
Employers' attitude toward, 72-73. 
Employers* discrimination against. 8,22, 

52,53-54. 
Hours of labor, comparison with resident 
workers, 8, 22, 25, 29. 
See also Hours of labor. 
Housing. See Housing. 
Illiteracy, 8,39,44,84. 
Number in study, 69. 
Preference for Polish workers, 7, 72. 
Recreation, 9, 10. 
Recruiting, 70-72. 
Regulations, 8,22-23,53-^. 
School attendance, 8, 39. 
Migratory . ( See Families, imported.) 
Nationalities, 10. 
Number in study, 5. 
Races, 10. 

Resident, compared with camp, 8. 
Father: 

Death or desertion, relation to child labor, 6, 45. 
Earnings, 6, 46-52. 
Occupation, 6, 10, 46^2. 
Federal Government and education, 83-84. 
Florida: 

Community studied, 9. 
Laws— 

Child-labor and compulsory*«ducation legis- 
lation, 87-04. 
Mothers' pensions, 6, 46. 

Gloves: 

Lack of, for young children, 31. 
Use in ojrster shucking and shrimp picking, 
31-32,57-58. 
Expense to workers, 31, 57-58. 
Grade in school, 44-45. 

Hands, effect of shucking and picking upon, 6. 
Hazards and discomforts — 

During process of work, 5-6, 12, 13, 30-38. 

Young children brought by mothers, 8,35,67. 
Heating, provisions, 36-38. 

High cost of living, relation to child labor, 45, 46, 57. 
" Hoiu- workers," 52. 
Hours of labor: 

Irregularity, 6-7, 21, 24, 46-52, 56, 59. 
Relation to low earnings, 6-7, 56, 59. 

Occasional workers, 14-15. 

Part-time workers, 5, 15, 40. 

Regular workers, 15,21-30,40. 

Comparison between camp and resident, 
8,22,25,29. 
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Clectnliness, 76, 79, 80. 
Coodltion of repair, 7, 74, 76, 78, 7», 84. 
Congestion, 74-75, 76, 79, 80. 
Fxrmishings, 76-77, 78-79. 
Etoating, 77,78,79. ^ 
I*riAracy, 7, 76. 
Sanitation, 7, 77, 78, 79, 80. 
Type of houses, 7, 75-78, 79. 
Ventilation, 79. 
'Water supply, 77, 78, 79. 
Nonc^amp homes — 
White— , 

Condition, 80. 

Tyi)e,80. 
N'egro— 

Condition, 81,82. 

Furnishings, 81, 82. 

Sanitation, 82. 

Streets, condition, 81-83. 

Type, 81-82. 

Illiteracy, among children, 5, 20, 44. 
Camp families, 8, 39, 44. 
^Ajnonglnothers, 44. 
Imxiortation of families, 7. 
Imported workers. See Workers, imported, 
bdustries, shrimp and oyster: 

Effect of the war upon, 8, 9, 10, 69. 
Irregularities, 5, 7, 21, 24, 46-52, 56. 
Principal products, 10. 
1nspect<Hrs, factory, duties, 16. 

- Fear of, 11-12. 
irregularity: 

Canning industry, 6, 7, 21, 24, 46^2, 56 
Earnings- 
Children and mothers, 6-7, 52. 
Fathers, 6, 46-^2. 
Hours of work, 6-7, 21, 24, 46-^2, 56, 59. 

Relation to low earnings, 6-7, 56, 59. 
School attendance, 5, 8, 39, 40. 

lAbor, imported, 7, 9. 

Employers' attitude toward, 72-73. 
Recruiting, 70-72. 

Resident workers' attitude toward, 74. 
Labor unions, 48. 
Laws: 

Child-labor and compulsory-education legisla- 
tion- 
Florida, 87-94. 
Louisiana, 95-104. 
Mississippi, 105-110. 
Mothers' pensions- 
Florida, 6, 46. 
I^egality of child labor, 16-17. 
Lighting in canneries, 38. 
Literacy and schooling of children, 6, 8, 20, 39-45 
Illiteracy in camps, 8, 39, 44. 
School grade, 44-45. 
Living conditions, comparison between camp and 

resident workers, 8. 
Location, scope, and method of study, 5, 8-11. 
Louisiana: 

Communities studied, 9, 10. 
Laws— 

ChUd-labor and compulsory-education legis- 
lation, 95-104. 
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niaximam hours of work, 26. 
Method, location, and scope of study, 5, 8-11. 
Migratory families. See Families, imported. 
Minimum age for employment, 16. 

See alto Appendix. 
Mississippi: 

Communitiee studied, »-9 

Laws— 

Child-labor and oompulsory-eduoation legis- 
lation, 106-110. 

Mosquitoes, prevalence in camps, 77, 78, 80. 
Mothers: 

Attitude toward child labor, 11-12, 14-15, 17-18. 
Desertion of, relation to child labor, 6, 45. 
Illiteracy, 44. 
Statements concerning extent of work done by 

children, 11-12, 14-16. 
Widowhood, relation to child labor, 6, 45. 
Employed, concessions allowed, 23, 27, 28. 
Earnings, 6-7, 52-58. 
Hours of labor, 21-30. 

Comparison between camp and resident 
workers, 8, 22, 25, 29. 
Number in study, 52. 
Nursing of infants, 8, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
Occupations, 6, 6, 10, 13, 14, 52. 
Relation of irregularity of work to low earn- 
ings, 6-7. 
Unemployed, number in study, 62. 
Mothers' pension laws, 6, 46. 

Nationalities of families, 10. 

Native bom, number in study, 10. 

Negro labor, attitude of employers toward, 69. 

Negroes, education, 39, 42=^44. 

Number of children in study, 10. 
Number of mothers in study, 10. 
Night schools, attendance of working children, 41, 

42, 43, 44. 
Nursery, care of children of working mothers, 23-24, 

65-66. 
Nursing of infants by mothers employed, 8, 64, 65 

66, 67. 

Occasional workers. See Workers, occasional. 
Occupations: 

Children, 6, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14. 
Father, 6, 10, 46-62. 
Mother, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14, 52. 
Oyster canneries, possibility of improved working 

conditions, 38. 
Oyster canning, processes, 12-13. 

Shucking, effect upon hands, 6, 31-32. 

Packing, processes, 13, 14. 

Parents, attitude, toward child labor, 11-12, 14-15, 
17-18. 

Toward education, 39, 40-44. 
Part-time workers. See Workers, part-time. 
Pay, rate of, fluctuation, 6, 52, 57, 58. 

Comparison between camp and resident 
workers, 8, 52, 53-54. 
Pay schools, use of, by Negroes, 42-44. 
Peeling shrimp. 5m Picking shrimp. 
Pension laws, mothers' , 6, 46. 
Period included in study, 8, 9, 16. 

Picking shrimp, disagreeable features, 5-«, 15, 33-d4. 
E£Fect upon hands, 6, 31-34. 
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Teachers, salaries of, 42, 43. 
Temperature in communities studied, 36. 
Unemployment between seasons, 6«-^7. 
Unions, labOT, 48. 

Ventilation: 

Camp houses, 79. 

Canneries, 38. 
Violations of State chUd-labor laws, ie-17. 
"Wages: 

ChUdren, 6-7, 11, 16, 19, 21, 45, 5»-64. 

Father, 6, 4*^2. 
. Mother, 6-7, 52^8. 

War, World, effect upon canning Industry, 8, 9. 10.6QL 
Water supply, 77, 78, 79. 
Wetness of work, 5, 15, 36-38. 

Widowhood and desertion, relation to child labor 
6, 45. ' 

Widows' pensions, absence, 6, 46. 
Woi^k: 

Hours of, 21-30. 

See alao Hours of labor. 

Irregularity- 
Children and mothers, 6, 6-7, 66. 
Fathers, 6, 46^2, 56. 

Nature — 

Children, 6, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14. 
Fathers, 6, 10, 46-62. 
Mothers, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14, 62. 

Of children, desire to coooeal, 11-12, 14. 
Workers: 

Imi>orted — 

Contract, 71. 

Earnings, comparison with resident work- 
ers, 8, 52, 53. 

See aUo Earnings. 

Employers' attitude toward, 72-73. 

Employers' discrimination against, 8, 22,52, 

Hours of labor, cximparison with resident 
workers, 8, 22, 25, 29. 
See al9o Hours of labor. 
Housing. <5ee Homing. 
Illiteracy, 8, 39, 44 , 84. 
Number in study , 69. 
Preference for Polish wotrkers. 7 72 
Eecreation,9, 10. * ' 

Recruiting, 70-72. 
Regulations, 8, 22-23, 63-64. 
School attendance, 8, 39. 
Occasional ( dilldren)-- 
Earnings, 7,59. 
Hours of labor, 14-16. 
Number, 14. 
Part-time ( children)— 
Earnings, 7, 15, 45, 69. 
Hours of labor, 5, 15, 40. 
Number of workers, 14. 
Regular ( children)— 
Deflniti0D,6,64. 
Earnings, 7,59. 
Hours of labor, 15, 21-30, 4a 
Number of workers, 6, 14. 
Resident- 
Attitude toward imported labor, 74. 
Earnings, comparison with imported work. 
ers, 8,52,53. 
See alao Earnings. 

Hours of labor, comparison with imported 
warkeni,26. 
See aUo Hours of labor. 
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